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World at a er 


Flexible Debt Limit 


Certain congressmen are again asking for a new 
and higher—meaning deeper—Federal Debt Limit. 
In 1939 it was forty-five billions. Then it was stretched 
to forty-nine. Now a limit of sixty-five has been ap- 
proved by the House. 

Fixing a debt limit is a good dea] like making 
New Year’s resolutions. The same body that sets 
the limit has only to move it along or disregard it 
completely and the national I. O. U.’s pile up end- 
lessly. 

Spend and Speed are the watchwords of the hour 
in national defense. Not only does our own military 
and naval establishment have to be built up rapidly, 
but we must help Britain and China and Greece with 
advances of money and credit and munitions. Money 
and credit have begun flowing from Washington to 
Buenos Aires and other Latin American capitals—to 
bolster trade and hemispheric solidarity. 

Obviously we cannot pay for all these things from 
taxes. Perhaps, however, we should shoulder a larger 
part of them than we have yet done. Only thus, and 
with more stringent economies than Congress is likely 
to think possible, can any real curb be put upon our 
mounting debt. 





Business Gains Slowly 


Stimulated by defense spending, business in the 
United States shows improvement. Industry is said 
to be employing as many persons as in 1929—the 
surplus of several million unemployed being due 


_ to the growth of population during the decade. 


Unless some invisible influence is still at work 
holding back industrial and commercial enterprise, 
business ought soon to take up all the slack of 
employment, even to the last boy or girl graduate 
typifying the yearly addition to the number of em- 
ployables. 

That something stil] holds back recovery is plainly 
indicated in the statements of many of our financial 
institutions. One of the very largest of these, the 


Chase National Bank of New York, showed in its 
latest balance sheet resources of over three billion 
dollars, about half of which is invested in govern- 
ment bonds, while only about one-fifth is out in 
loans for the furtherance of business operations. 





Which Way Is Better? 


Two teachers of English were exchanging ideas; 
not precisely that, since each had had long experience 
and was disinclined to adopt ideas in conflict with 
his own. 

Said one of these teachers: “No matter how good 
a student’s composition is, I always find something to 
criticize about it.” 

The other teacher said: “No matter how poor a 
student’s composition is, I always find something in 
it to commend.” 

Which of these attitudes is better? 

No hard and fast answer can be given. The second 
teacher gives encouragement to the slow student or 
the one who feels inferior. And encouragement is 
often stimulating. 

The first teacher, on the other hand, may provide 
just the impetus toward perfection that is needed by 
the abler members of a class. It would be a great 
pity for one who is capable of excellent work to re- 
ceive the highest rating for anything less than the 
best. 

It takes all kinds of teachers to give well rounded 
development to all kinds of boys and girls. Every 
graduate of a school or college looks back to some 
teachers who contributed more than others to his 
education—and to very few indeed who did not con- 
tribute anything of value. 

As for the two theories of correcting compositions 
—why may not both be worked at once by the self- 
same teacher? “You have done well in these respects. 
But don’t you see how much better you could do if 


- you were to watch out for this and that?” 


Such is the method—not of the head or of the 
heart alone, but of the two together. 
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i y Democracy with Books ! | 
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AN EDITORIAL IN FOUR PARTS 


Not Even a Mark Hopkins 


There are limitations to what even the best of 
teachers can accomplish if denied the facilities with 
which to w rk. In fact, the greater a teacher’s 
knowledge, ability and inspirational power, the 
greater and more serious is the waste of these talents 
when proper tools are denied him. 


Even in that rare situation which puts a Mark 
Hopkins at one end of a log—or bench—and only 
one student at the other, that student’s education 
would still be incomplete without books, and the 
habit of using them. The vast treasures of human 
knowledge, experience, wisdom and creative thought 
are stored in books; and unless youth is brought up 
in the company of books, comes to love some of them, 
and learns by using many of them, how best to utilize 
others of them, he is poorly equipped and certainly 
not educated. 


Now we all know that the ordinary classroom situa- 
tion is no Mark Hopkins set-up. It shows a teacher 
out-numbered by pupils thirty to one. In a five-hour 
day each pupil’s share of the teacher’s time is only 
ten minutes. 


Suppose about one-half of those five hours must 
be devoted to the dictation of exercises, questions, 
outlines or data, thus cutting the pupil’s share of the 
teacher‘s actual teaching time down to five minutes. 
This is manifestly unfair both to the teacher and the 
class, since nearly all the needed material could have 
been placed in the hands of every pupil at once 
through the magic of print expressed in a set of thirty 
identical textbooks. 


Books for Defense 


We are arming with the greatest possible speed and 


spending billions to create military and naval defense. 
Defense of what? 

We are arming to defend and preserve Democracy 
and the American Way of Life. How do we bring 
up successive generations in our American philoso- 
phy? The public school is the biggest single factor 
in passing from generation to generation the Ameri- 
can heritage of the rights, responsibilities and liberties 
peculiar to our American democracy. This is accom- 
plished in the public schools by good American 
teachers, equipped with good American books. Our 
cultural heritage is passed on down the years through 
the medium of good books. 


Nowadays much emphasis is placed on the individu- 
al needs of pupils. And this is as it should be. But 
while the teacher is giving special attention to Johnnie 
or Joan the other twenty-nine pupils, unless they are 
well-supplied with books, are likely to be marking 
time. 

And the books should be modern books! 

The modern textbook, like the modern teacher, 
meets the boys and girls where they are—as individu- | 
als. It is written, designed and illustrated to awaken 
pupils of varying abilities and give each one what he 
needs for mental growth. 

The attitude of today’s textbook is very different 
from that of yesterday’s. No longer is it a case of 
“learn or be darned.” The author of today really 
considers the pupil’s mind; he knows what it can 
understand and deal with and what it cannot un- 
derstand and will reject. He does not eliminate 
difficulties but reserves them until the pupil has 
acquired strength to cope with them. 

To set textbooks above the teacher would be a 
great mistake. Textbooks are beneath the teacher— 
the foundation of his teaching. Into the textbook 
has been gathered the very pith and substance of 
the available knowledge in a given field. The latest | 
textbook contains much material that is new to the | 
average teacher. But even a teacher above the 
average, one who knows his subject to the last minute 
through wide reading, finds the textbook indispens- , 
able as a basis for his teaching. Not even a Mark 
Hopkins can teach successfully without the proper 
books. 


~w 


Our children and our grandchildren are. going to 
be charged with preserving the Democratic Way of 
Life which our ancestors fought for, which we have | 
been enjoying and which we are mortgaging the fu 
ture to defend by force of arms. If, when we start 
paying for this, beginning soon, and for years to 
come, the schools practice unwise economy by scrimp- 
ing on books we may lose what we have mortgaged, 
ourselves and our descendants to preserve. | 

Economy more than ever before will be the word) 
of the day. Speaking in dollars and cents, then, what 
is one of the least expensive ways of preserving, 
democracy for the coming years? The answer to this 
is maintaining our schools at the highest level of 
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efficiency. This does not mean spending vast sums 
on physical improvements, but seeing that the chil- 
dren have the best of teachers and the best of books. 
Day in and day out about 29,000,000 future voters 
and citizens in our public schools spend hours read- 
ing and studying books. These children spend twelve 
years in a bookish environment. About 1,350,000 
teachers deal with these students and teach them 
through the medium of textbooks. These textbooks, 
if they are modern, well written, American in every 
respect, clear and foreful, exercise invaluable influ- 
ence on the minds, characters and conduct of succeed- 
ing generations of citizens to be, as well as on those 
leaders in their communities—the schoo] teachers. 
For these 29,000,000 future citizens of our democ- 


Save Pennies, 


Are the pupils for whose mental growth you are 
responsible amply supplied with the mental food they 
need to grow on? 

Or are they on a diet that threatens to undermine 
their mental health? 

This mental under-nourishment may be caused in 
either of two ways. 


The first is by the employment of second rate 


teachers; persons who lack the qualifications needed 


for their task. Education in many communities has 
suffered untold weakening in recent years of political 
job shuffling, and arbitrary barriers to out-of-town 
applicants and married women teachers. 

The second way to cause mental under-nourishment 
consists in denying the children a reasonable allow- 
ance of books from which to read and study. 

Let it be stated right here and now, that if the with- 
holding of books were a policy that hurt no one but 
the publishers, much as we like these good fellows 
and enjoy their patronage, we would not make an 
educational issue of their misfortunes. 

The plain truth is—that children and young people 
cease to thrive intellectually when they lack the need- 
ful books. There are other means of giving them real 

| or vicarious experiences, of course. But no other 
formula has yet been invented to furnish them the 
bulk of their mental rations so economically, so easily 
and so effectively as does the modern textbook. 

Textbooks, for some rather obscure reason, have 
been singled out for rationing. Maybe this is because 
they cannot raise objections. Or perchance it is be- 

_ cause there is no fixed rule about the length of time 
| a text may remain in use. Even when it is soiled and 
_ torn and distinctly out of date, a book can be rebound 
| and given a further lease of limping existence, germs 
and all. 

Text books cost varying amounts in varying schools; 
| more in the higher grades than in the lower. But 
, rarely is more than two per cent of the annual school 
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racy we have been spending for textbooks little more 
than $1.00 a year per pupil. 

Today because the attacker is right at our front 
door, we are spending billions to keep him off. Let's 
not leave the back door open for him to get in later 
when we think we either have frightened him off or 
licked him. That small amount we spend on school 
books—rarely more than 2% of the schoo] budget— 
should be doubled to protect this investment of many 
billions—the mortgage payments our children are 
going to pay. 

The textbook publishers perform a truly Ameri- 
can service for the schools of the country and their 
product helps preserve for posterity our American 
heritage. 


Starve Minds 


budget apportioned to instructional supplies, includ- 
ing books. 

Why this modest two per cent or any portion of it 
should be withheld or given grudgingly to the pupils, 
is a mystery whose solution would have to be sought 
from the minds and consciences of school board mem- 
bers. 

If pupils are kept in school for other reasons than 
marking time, it would seem to be the height of 
common sense to provide the largest quantity of 
newest, most suitable books, that can be utilized to 
good advantage. 

School boards and school administrators who truly 
desire to serve the educational needs of pupils and 
who find themselves under pressures that seem to 
preclude their spending what they ought on books, 
need only to lay the matter before their patrons 
frankly through their local media of publicity to dis- 
cover that the public wants what is best for all the 
children and—when this best costs as little as books— 
will not haggle over the cost. 

vW Wv 

The refusal of school heads to consider the purchase 
of textbooks whose copyright dates are more than 
two years old is ridiculous. 

To be sure, books in certain fields such as geography 
and history, go out of date much faster than those 
in other fields such as arithmetic, spelling or a lan- 
guage. But an arbitrary time limit for texts in any 
field is a poor substitute for weighing each textbook 
on its merits. 

Some books are so excellently written, organized 
and executed that they retain their teaching value 
indefinitely. 

Oddly enough, the same school authority who 
spurns a text that has been out a year or two will 
sometimes send a mess of old and worn texts to be 


rebound, and will continue to use them, regardless 


of their copyright dates. Or, his propensity for 
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saving pennies may even lead him to buy books at 
second hand, again disregarding the matter of date, 
in addition to taking other chances. 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATION 


Fortunately for the children of America the great 
majority of school administrators put the welfare 
of children above arbitrary rules and penny pinching. 


Fine Arts and the Schools 


One thing the schools have to be thankful for is 
the cessation of those attacks upon the so-called “fads 
and frills” of the curriculum. The schools are, in 
fact, to be congratulated on the survival of most of 
the subjects which once were the targets of the eco- 
nomically-minded revisionists. The fine arts, for 
example, have emerged stronger and more secure 
than ever in the great majority of educational sys- 
tems. These studies may not be practical in the sense 
of aiding many pupils to earn a living, though of 
course they start some children in that direction. But 
they are intensely practical in their carry-over value. 
They enrich the mind and spirit. 

Take music for example. Instruction in that sub- 
ject has advanced a long way from the time when 
the learning of songs by rote was the main objective. 

Today the pupils in a well-rounded music course 
learn not only to read music and to vocalize it in part 
singing, but also to appreciate the works of masters 
in vocal and instrumental fields. They have oppor- 


tunity to study and practice the piano, or to play in 
a band or orchestra. 
crimination is cultivated. They come to enjoy that 
which, to untutored ears, seems unenjoyable and is 
likely to be dismissed as classical or highbrow. 

Music, like drawing, painting and modeling in 
plastics, is in the curriculum to stay. The reasons for 
its being there are no longer open to question. The one 
caution that is needed is against a mere spectacular 
use of it—mere training of pupils to show off in school 
concerts. There are schools that go to the expense of 
equipping a band or orchestra with full sets of instru: 
ments, all bright and blarey, and with only the most 
meager amount of sheet music or music books to play 
from—just enough to get by with in a given program, 
but nothing more than this to grow on. 

As a nation we still have far to go before we reach 
a stage that shall entitle us to be called musical or 
artistic. But the schools are leading us toward this 
goal. 
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Education’s Supreme Challenge 


President, American Association of School Administrators 


CARROLL R. REED 


To provide for the common de- ual ramparts which constitute the 


fense; To promote the general wel- 
fare; To secure the blessings of 
liberty. 


‘| nese words from the Pream- 
ble of the Constitution of the 
United States express the theme 
of the great convention of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City 
February 22 to 27, 1941. Outstand- 
ing national leaders will speak at 
the general sessions. There will 
be thirty-three discussion groups 
upon important questions relative 
to the theme of the convention. 

In these days of profound 
changes in human society Ameri- 
can education and the American 
way of life are facing the supreme 
challenge of history. Can the 
schools of America hold the spirit- 


first line of defense? 

Those of us who have been 
school administrators long enough 
to remember the problems which 
confronted the schools in 1915 to 
1919 can see the many startling 
points of similarity between those 
problems and the ones we are fac- 
ing today. 

Congress has recently made ap- 
propriations of $75,000,000 for 
vocational training in industries 
essential to national defense. At 
least 700,000 workers will have had 
this training by next summer. In 
1917 America faced a similar need 
for trained workers but did not 
have the facilities to train them. 
The Smith-Hughes Bill was passed 
by Congress in 1917. Under the 
influence of this legislation voca- 
tional education has been provided 
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the dictators there must be more 
money invested in playing fields, 
gymnasiums, standards of health, 
strength, and endurance of our 
citizens. 

WwW 

Although the American people 

have faith in education they re- 
serve the right to criticize the 
schools in times of national crisis 
when some of the inherent weak- 
nesses of American democracy be- 
come apparent. 

WwW 


The present wave of criticism of 
education which is being stimu- 
lated by articles in popular maga- 
zines is the counterpart of the same 
attack upon the schools which 
flourished in 1917. The critics who 
claim that the schools have failed 
to develop free enterprise in our 
citizens or that our textbooks are 
subversive and unpatriotic are the 
same opponents who for the past 
twenty-five years have been at- 
tempting to reduce taxes by cut- 
ting teachers’ salaries, by increas- 
ing the size of classes, and by cur- 
tailing the purchase of supplies 
and equipment. 


Schools have always been ad- 
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versely criticized to some extent. 
In spite of these criticisms, im- 
provements are being made con- 
stantly in all phases of school work 
and when improvements are made 
they are usually accomplished by 
the expenditure of more money. 


4 


__ In this year of 1941 it is well for 
/us to evaluate the work of the 
_ schools in the light of national de- 
fense. Are we teaching the mean- 

ing of American democracy? Are 

we teaching the dignity and worth 
of each individual personality? 
, Are we teaching respect for truth? 


vWv 


These and many other questions 
will be discussed at Atlantic City. 
A cordial invitation to be present 
is extended to all school adminis- 
trators and others who are inter- 
ested in education. 
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The Program in Brief 


Some Prospective Highlights of the Administrators’ Meeting 
in Atlantic City, February 22-27 


SATURDAY, FesrRuARY 22 
All Day—Registration and Exhibits 
in the Auditorium. 


SUNDAY 
4:30 p.m.—Vesper Service; Ad- 
dress—The Citizens of Tomorrow, 


by Rev. Ralph W. Sockman. 


8:00 p.m.—A Program of Ameri- 
can Music. 


MonpDAY 


9:00—Address—Education to Pro- 
vide for the Common Defense, by 
James B. Conant, President, Har- 
vard University; Address—The 
Responsibility of Educators for the 
Strength of Democracy, by Hon. 
Harold E. Stassen, Governor of 
Minnesota; Address by Hon. John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

2:15 p.m.—Discussion Groups. 
8:00 p.m.—Address—Peace and 
Power Politics, 1941, by Isaiah 
Bowman, President, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore; Ad- 
dress—Subversive Activities in 
America, by Congressman Martin 
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CARROLL R. REED 


TUESDAY 


9:00 a.m. — Address — Education 
and Economic Wellbeing, by John 
K. Norton, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Address by Philip Mur- 
ray, President CIO and member, 
Board of Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Address—Business and Educa- 
tion, by Willis A. Sutton, Superin- 
tendent, Atlanta, Ga.; Business 
Meeting. 

2:15 p.m.—Group Discussion. 
8:00 p.m.—Program by Associated 
Exhibitors. Members of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators and of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be guests. 
Presentation of the American 
Award to Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
Commissioner of Education, State 
of New York, 1921-1940; Musical 
Selections; Soloist, Gladys Swarth- 
out, Metropolitan Opera Star; The 
Quiz Kids—in their radio broad- 
cast. 


WEDNESDAY 

9:00 a.m.—The Spiritual Aspect of 
Education for Family Life—pre- 
sented through music and verse; 
Address—Public Education and 
the American Home, by Aurelia 
Reinhardt, President, Mills Col- 
lege, California; Radio Dramatiza- 
tion of the Yearbook presented on 
the stage by a company of out- 
standing professional actors. 

2:15 p.m.—Discussion Groups. 
6:00 p.m.—College Dinners. 

8:30 p.m.—A Group of Songs by 
Detroit Schoolmen’s Club Chorus; 
Address by Major George Fielding 
Eliot, author and military expert. 


THURSDAY 


9:00 a.m.—Report of Committee 
on Resolutions; Address—Educa- 
tion for Our National Defense, by 
Ben G. Graham, Superintendent, 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.; Address—Liber- 
ties and Duties, by Everett R. 
Clinchy, President National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 


New York City; Address—The 
Truth and Fiction About the Fifth 
Column in the United States of 
America, by Gerhart Seger, po- 
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litical refugee and former member 


of the German Reichstag, who es- | 


caped from concentration camp in 
December 1933. 





Welcome to Atlantic City 


Or ALL the conventions which 
came to Atlantic City none is more 
welcome than the February meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
School Administrators. This great 
convention comes at a time of year 
when all our facilities can be used 
to the greatest advantage. It means 
more than a week of capacity busi- 
ness for our hotels and it brings 
a class of people whom our city 
is especially glad to entertain. 

For us in the Public Schools this 
convention offers unusual oppor- 
tunities to come in contact with 
the leaders in Education from all 
parts of the United States. It al- 
ways gives us inspiration and re- 
newed determination to do a better 
job. 

Our convention facilities are so 
well organized that our teachers 
can really enjoy this educational 
meeting. Many of us do have 
minor responsibilities—and we are 
very happy to serve in every way 
we can—but our Convention Bu- 
reau cheerfully absorbs most of 
the hard work. 

Our schools will be open 
throughout the convention and 
visitors will be cordially welcomed 


A. S. CHENOWETH 
Superintendent of Schools 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


at any time. You will find substi- 
tute teachers or pupils in charge of 
classes here and there, but every 
class will be going ahead with its 
regular program. 





A. S. CHENOWETH 


Some of you will be interested 
in the adapted courses offered in 
our Senior High School at Albany 
and Atlantic Avenues. We think 
we are making progress in provid- 
ing for the needs of pupils whose 


forma] education must stop at or 
before graduation from High 
School. We shall appreciate your 
frank criticism and suggestions. 

You may wish to see part of the 
rapidly expanding 
National Defense in our Vocation- 
al Schools. Voca- 
tional School at Illinois and Arctic 
Avenues you will find classes in 
Welding, Sheet Metal Work, Auto 
Mechanics, Wood Work, Electrical 
Work, and Radio Code, at almost 
any hour of the day or night. 

Our program in Adult Educa- 
tion, apart from the Vocational 
Courses, is also interesting. Many 
of these classes are conducted in 
our Junior High School, Pacific 
and Ohio Avenues from 6:30 P.M. 
to 9:45 P.M. 

There will. be more details re- 
garding our schools in the booklet 
which you will receive when you 
register. 
time to visit us. 


In our Boys’ 


Please feel free 


program for | 


I hope you will find | 





to call at the School Administra- | 


tion Building, Pacific Avenue at 
Park Place, for any information or 
assistance we can give to make 
your stay in Atlantic City more 
enjoyable. 





The ideal of democracy, of self-government, of fair play, of personal liberty can 
be preserved only if we organize ourselves to give practical expression to the fundamental 


human urge to work and create. We educators can do remarkable things with the edu- | 


cational machinery we have built up if we can set clearly before the community the | 


ideal of creation; if we can release people in general from the stultifying fear of sur- | 
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pluses. If democratic leadership cannot say to youth under peacetime conditions as well | 
as in wartime crisis—you are needed, prepare well, the way to the top is open—demo- | 
cracy cannot in my judgment survive the challenge of modern dictatorship. | 
—J.W. Studebaker.—U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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The Problem of Study 
ee and some principles that 


W. C. McGINNIS 
Superintendent of Schools 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


| SPENT last summer in Vermont 
not far from where I went to school 
asa boy. One day a salesman tried 
to sell a farmer a book entitled 
BETTER FARMING. In his sales 
talk the agent told the farmer that 
if he bought the book and studied 
it the returns from his farming 
would be increased twenty-five per 


cent because of his increased 
knowledge. The farmer said, “Say, 
I don’t farm half as well as I 


know how now.” 

Most of us don’t do our work 
more than half as well as we know 
how. That is strikingly true in 
connection with what we teachers 
do and don’t do about getting 
pupils to study. Nearly every 
teacher knows something about 
the principles of how to study. It 
is my conviction from observation 
and inquiry that only a small per 
cent of teachers do anything effec- 
tive about teaching pupils how to 
study. In this respect they don’t 
teach half as well as they know 
how, and the “they” includes su- 
pervisors, principals and superin- 
tendents as well as classroom 
teachers. 


vW 


One of the fundamental prob- 


' lems of elementary and secondary 


schools is the problem of teaching 
pupils how to study. Most teachers 
know that pupils must study intel- 
ligently in order to master subject 
matter and in order to attain good 
habits of learning. But most teach- 
ers do not teach pupils how to 
study. 

Some general principles can be 
applied to the problem of teach- 


ing pupils how to study. 

1. Pupils can be taught efficient and ef- 
fective methods of study. 

2. Efficient and effective study proce- 


dures depend upon the development of 
800d study habits. 


can ‘i applied to solving il. 


3. Good study habits hardly ever de- 
velop haphazardly and although bright 
pupils sometimes develop good study 
habits without specific instruction in how 
to study, they do so by means of the time 
wasting trial and error procedure. 

4. The principal is primarily responsible 
for the inauguration of a program of 
teaching pupils how to study. Super- 
visors and, in the high school, heads of 
departments have responsibilities of 
supervision in the problem of getting pu- 
pils to study just as much as in the mas- 
tery of subject matter by the pupils. But 
more than anyone else the classroom 
teacher is responsible for the develop- 
ment of good study procedures by the 
pupils. 

5. Most lesson assignments—some teach- 
ers say all—should include definite study 
suggestions. 

6. Suggested study procedures should 
be elastic enough to allow some freedom 
of choice in procedure on the part of 
the pupils, but uniformity in all classes 
should exist to the extent that suggested 
procedures are definite. 

7. There are certain things connected 
with efficient studying, that all pupils in 
the higher grades should be taught to do. 
Some of them are: 

(1) how to handle a book, (2) how to 
use the textbook in study, (3) how to 
use supplementary classroom material, 
(4) how to use a map, (5) how to use 
the library, (6) how to read graphs, (7) 
how to make graphs, (8) how to use a 
note book, (9) how to make and use out- 
lines, (10) how to prepare and make oral 
reports, (11) how to. memorize, (12) how 
to prepare assigned lessons. 

This list is not given as a com- 
plete list. 

Most teachers use the written or 
oral report assignment especially 
at the beginning of the school year. 
The subject of the report varies: 
An autobiography by each pupil, 
Football, My Town, Why I Am 
Taking The Commercial Course, 
and many other subjects or topics. 

The following is a suggested pro- 
cedure for pupils. It might or 
might not be uniform for all upper 
grade classes: 


Preparation and study 

1. Be sure you know what you want to 
report. Write out your purpose. 

2. List sources of information: Your 
own knowledge. Reference books. Li- 
brary books and other printed informa- 
tional material. 


3. Prepare a good opening sentence and 
introductory paragraph. 

4. Make a topical outline. 

5. Summarize the important things in 
the body of your report. 


The above outline can be ex- 
panded. No claim is made that it 
is the best. 

WwW 


It is my opinion that teachers 
should be careful not to insist on 
strict adherence to an outline for 
either written or oral themes, com- 
positions, or written or oral re- 
ports. It is probable that an out- 
line helps most writers. But it is 
certain that many writers would 
feel hampered by outlines. Many 
writers produce their best writing 
simply by sitting down and writ- 
ing. That is true in many instances 
in which a person writes on @ 
subject of which he has rather 
thorough knowledge and strong 
convictions. 

An approach to the problem of 
how to get pupils to study can be 
made by finding out why pupils 
don’t study. There is a good pre- 
sentation of this approach in The 
Clearing House, January, 1940, 


wv 


Another approach by principals 
is a faculty discussion to find out 
whether teachers are aware of the 
fact that How To Study is a prob- 
lem. There will be very little im- 
provement in pupils’ studying un- 
less the teachers make an effort to 
improve the study procedures. It 
is certain that improvement in 
making lesson assignments is one 
way to improve study habits. 
Assignments do not need to be 
elaborate. They should be simple, 
and clear and definite. At the 
beginning of the year, at least, 
pupils should be given a summary 
of the assignment to copy. Here 
is a suggested summary of an 
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assignment that might be used in 


any one of several subjects: 
Students will be responsible for daily 
reviews of previous lessons. 
Read the new lesson rapidly once. 
Read it over again slowly and give 
thought to the points, or topics, men- 
tioned in the assignment. Use supple- 
mentary material. 


Any program of improvement 
in study procedures and study 
habits by the pupils depends upon 
the teachers. How much do you 
know about giving instruction to 
pupils in the art of studying? How 
much professional reading have 
you done dealing with the prob- 
lems of teaching pupils how to 
study? There is a considerable 
body of literature on the subject 
of study. The Education Index 
for the past decade lists a large 


number of articles on the problem 
of study and how to get pupils to 
study. The Education Index for 
1938-39 and 1939-40 lists the fol- 


lowing articles: 

Building Better Study Habits—C. E. 
Finch—Journal of Education—October, 
1938-May, 1939; June, 1939. 

Getting Pupils to Study—E. H. Thomas 
—School Executive—57:487—June, 1938. 

How Do Seniors Study?—L. J. Fliedner 
—High Points—22:28-32—June, 1940. 

How to Study—E. P. Smith—Echo Pub- 
lishing Company—4 Ash Street, Lewiston, 
Me.—1939. 

How to Study Week—J. Fraden—Sierra 
Educational News—36:23—May, 1940. 

If Only We Had Learned to Study!—R. 
R. Penhale—Journal of Education—123: 
162-3—May, 1940. 

Library’ is a Study Room—C. J. Dal- 
thorp—American School Board Journal— 
101:33-4—August, 1940. 

Observations on Teaching How to 
Study—F. F. Powers—School Review— 
46: 485-8—September, 1938. 
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Place of Study in General Education— 
P. R. Pierce—Curriculum Journal—1l: 
119-22—March, 1940. 

Planning a Program for Teaching Pu- 
pils How to Study—W. T. Gruhn and C, 
Conner—High School Journal—23:61-5— 
February, 1940. 

Some Observations Concerning the Re- 
lationship of Time Spent at Study to 
Scholarship and Other Factors—D. G. 
Ryans—Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy—30:372-7—May, 1939. 

Teaching of Study in Secondary Schools 
—C. B. Allen—bibliog.—Graduate School 
—Western Reserve University—Cleve- 
land—1939. 

Teaching Them How to Study—S. J. 
Hemleben—Journal of Education—122; 
270-2—November, 1939. 

Ten Commandments for Successful 
Study—G. F. Kneller—Scholastic—33: 7-8 
—September 17, 1938. 

Tools of Study—R. C. Marten—Sierra 
Educational News—35-28—March, 1939. 

175 Pupils Tell Why They Do or Do 


Not Study—F. I. Gary—Clearing House— 
14: 280-3—January, 1940| 





Schools in Time of War 


EMMA REINHARDT 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


Charleston 


A QUARTER of a century ago 
we were engaged in a war to make, 
the world safe for democracy. At 
that time the cry, “education for 
citizenship,” became almost as 
common as the slogan, “make the 
world safe for democracy.” Pt- 
trons as well as teachers were agi- 
tated over the need for the better 
developing of patriotic citizenship. 

At the close of the war the gen- 
eral public turned its thoughts to 
other matters, and left to teachers 
the responsibility of finding ways 
to teach the democratic way of 
life. Now that we are facing an- 
other crisis, however, the public 
is becoming concerned again with 
the nature of our citizenship edu- 
cation. Many laymen are eager to 
offer relatively simple panaceas 
for preparing youth for life in a 
democratic society. Some place 
their faith in singing patriotic 


songs or waving flags; others, in 
reciting the oath of allegiance to 
the flag. To be sure, all of these 


pela, ated 


things have merit. We must 
realize though that such _pro- 
cedures in themselves do not solve 
the problem of how to educate 
effectively for citizenship. 
vW 

The real task of producing citi- 
zens who appreciate the advan- 
tages and the responsibilities of 
American citizenship goes on daily 
in every classroom where a high 
standard of work prevails, and 
where school management leads to 
self discipline and self control. 
There the child finds his place in 
a community of equals. He learns 
the mutual ‘give and take’ charac- 
ter of human association. He learns 
the basic civic virtues, such as 
honesty, justice, fair play, and loy- 
alty. He develops respect for 
properly constituted authority. 
Education for good citizenship is 
an ever present aim of our schools. 

Of course, the day by day devo- 
tion to duty that is required for 
teaching worthy citizenship at- 


es adiistilawa ton of as Special 


Vad, 


tracts little attention from the pub- 
lic. It does not make the head- 
lines. In itself it is undramatic. 
But it is vitally essential if democ- 
racy is to survive. 


From the early days of our Re- ; 


public statesmen have been keenly 
aware of the need of education in 
a democracy. As Jefferson so aptly 
said: “If a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization it expects what never 
was and never will be.” 

In these troubled days when the 
force of H. G. Wells’ widely quoted 
statement, “Civilization is a race 
between education and catastro- 
phe,” takes on new significance, it 
is highly appropriate for us to con- 
sider some of the special problems 
and needs of schools in time of 
war. 

In the first place, schools must 
receive adequate financial support. 
When billions are being spent for 
national defense, it would be easy 
to overlook the needs of the 
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schools. We cannot afford such 
neglect, however, for schools are 
an indispensable part of a pro- 
gram of total defense. 


The president of the National 
Education Association is stressing 
the importance of schools in con- 
nection with national defense. Re- 
cently he stated: “Many things are 
necessary (for a program of total 
defense), but certainly high at- 
tainments in health, morale, knowl- 
edge, skill, and physical fitness by 
our people, and especially by our 
youth are absolutely essential. The 
nation is certainly dependent upon 
a universal program of free effi- 
cient public education for such 
attainments. To attempt a pro- 
gram of total defense, if it is to be 
more than a temporary expedient, 
and at the same time to neglect our 
public schools is absurd and an 
utter futility. No straight think- 
ing person believes that it is fair, 
just, or safe, for the nation to re- 
serve the right to draft the lives 
of its citizens and at the same time 
fail to keep open to every child 
and youth, of whom supreme 
sacrifice may be demanded, a fair 
standard of educational oppor- 
tunity.” 

Not only must schools have ade- 
quate financial support, but they 
must also have moral support. 
They need the confidence of their 
patrons. During times of tension, 
interferences with the operation 
of the schools are likely to be fre- 
quent and dangerous. 

We must give teachers the privi- 
lege of teaching the truth in so far 
as the truth can be ascertained. 
They must be free to discuss the 
various “isms”—Fascism, Nazism, 
and Communism—at appropriate 
grade levels, in order that children 
may see them in their true light, 
and that they may appreciate the 
superiority of democracy. We 
must not make the mistake of con- 
fusing teaching about an “ism” 
with advocating an “ism.” 

W 

During the first World War 
many teachers were victims of un- 
just persecution. History appears 


to be in danger of repeating itself. 
Unless genuinely patriotic Ameri- 
cans are vigilant, freedom of teach- 
ing may be so seriously threatened 
that education will cease to be an 
effective hope of preserving democ- 
racy. 

We must be fair, too, in judging 
textbooks and other materials of 
instruction. We are far too ready 
to label as “Unamerican” every 
textbook that mentions an “ism” 
or that offers a constructive criti- 
cism. An article entitled, Treason 
in Textbooks, that appeared in 
The American Legion Magazine, 
may have done not a little harm. 
Doubtless the author of the article 
was prompted by high motives. 
Nevertheless lofty intentions must 
be linked with sound knowledge. 
Investigation has revealed that the 
author had no first hand informa- 
tion about some of the publications 
he condemned. Many of his state- 
ments have been proved untrue, 
and the editor of the magazine has 
offered apologies. 
apologies cannot counteract entire- 
ly the effects of the article. 


v 


Laymen and teachers should give 
consideration to procedures to be 
followed when the personnel or 
the materials of the school are tar- 
gets for criticism. Mr. Walter E. 
Meyer, editor of The Civic Leader, 
has proposed three principles 
which should obtain in every case. 
First, school authorities should be 
respected as specialists in public 
education, responsible for the 
teaching staff and for the materials 
of instruction. 


v 


Second, a teacher or a textbook, 
when questioned -by an individual 
or an organization, may be the 
subject of investigation, but nei- 
ther should be condemned without 
investigation simply because of the 
attack. Third, when a charge is 
made, the American principle that 
the burden of proof falls not upon 
the accused but upon the accuser 
should be applied. If these prin- 


ciples are followed, our schools 


Unfortunately, - 
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will continue to be, as every fair- 
minded citizens wants them to be, 
agencies devoted to ascertaining 
and disseminating the truth. 


WwW 

A third need of the schools is 
a truly democratic organization. 
We render lip service to the idea 
of democracy in school organiza- 
tion without translating our poly- 
syllabic words into action. We 
must give children an opportunity 
to practice democratic living. 

4 

Doubtless our lack of under- 
standing of the term democratic 
education hampers our attempts 
to organize schools democratically. 
Our diverse interpretations are 
called to our attention by the 
authors of the volume, Learning 
the Ways of Democracy, published 
by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. They give six sketches, 
each of which represents a school 
typical of one idea of democratic 
education. Such expressions as 
“busy-work” schvol, “do-as-you- 
please” school, and “liberty-with- 
in-limits” school probably convey, 
even without further description, 
some idea of the differences in 
points of view in these schools. Yet, 
in spite of the differences, all of 
these schools are attempting to 
educate for democracy. 


v 
Obviously, if schools are to give 
practice in democratic living 


teachers must understand demo- 
cratic principles and acquire skill 
in their specific applications to 
teaching. One of the many books 
that offer practical suggestions is 
Learning the Ways of Democracy. 


v 


Finally, if schools are to serve 
their function in time of war, lay- 
men and teachers alike must have 
a full appreciation of the work of 
teachers. They must feel that work 
in the schools is as important as 
any other public service. A writer 
in a London magazine refers to 
teachers as guardians of the fu- 
ture. “For when armies melt away 
and the noise of battle dies down, 
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it will be the products of the 
schools who will repair the damage 
done.” 
vWv 
We hear a great deal these days 


about our first line of defense. 
Some think that it is in England; 
others believe that it is on our own 
shores. The fact of the matter is, 
if we are to guard against an inva- 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATION 


sion of foreign ideas as well as 
foreign bullets, our schools are 
now, as they always have been, our 
first line of defense. 





Cooperation for Defense 


We ARE going to hear a great 


deal about cooperation in connec- 
tion with our national defense 
program, which is a cause sufficient 
to bring out the best citizenship 
we can demonstrate. All that we 
ean do directly to assist the nation 
in the present crisis we should do 
with all our hearts—keep the laws 
respected and observed in our own 
communities, pay taxes ungrudg- 
ingly, vote honestly on every occa- 
sion, be loyal in thought and 
speech, help our relatives and 
associates to be well informed 
about the more important activ- 
ities at home and abroad, resist 
subversive propaganda fearlessly 
after examining all foreign influ- 
ences to which we are exposed, 
participate in public and private 
discussions dispassionately, utilize 
our full intelligence in the investi- 
gation of all problems that our 
leaders must solve and do every- 
thing within our power to make 
it easy for our government officials 
to be efficient and our neighbors to 
be friendly and peaceful during 
these months of international un- 
certainty. 


Vv 


Indirectly, there is much to be 
done also. As practitioners of an 
important profession we should do 
all we can to put our educational 
house in order, a thing that should 
have been done long ago anyhow. 
The disparity between theory and 
practice and the excessive waste of 
materials, time and _ intelligence 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 
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have been two of our most glaring 
faults. The duplication of effort 
without the desired increase in 
achievement is another weakness 
in our record. The failure to 
sense the public need and the 
popular will has impeded 
progress and put us in a worse 
light than is deserved. We have 
accomplished, on the other hand, 
more than we have received credit 
for doing. We have brought about 
a fair degree of articulation 
throughout the entire educational 
system, which certainly is an evi- 
dence of some success in cooper- 
ative endeavor. We won 
large patronage for the public 
schools in the face of strong com- 
petition, and we have continuously 
added elements of quality as well 
as quantity of instructional effort 
in our total educational program. 
Ww 

Perhaps what is needed most of 
all is cooperation in professional 
self-defense. If we have been seri- 
ously negligent in the past, we cer- 
tainly deserve to be placed on the 
defensive. The contribution 
have made to American civiliza- 
tion is note-worthy, and we have 
good reason to be proud. We can 
help the general public as well 
as our future usefulness by making 
the history of American education 
available to a larger reading cir- 
cle; and such a group would be 
very happy to have access to these 
fascinating facts. Here would be 
a sound basis for future coopera- 
tion. The parents of our pupils 


our 


have 


we 


would be glad to learn the story 
of the evolution of our school, and 
they would thrill with the drama 
of adventure and achievement in 
connection with the heroic services 
of Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
Dewitt Clinton, Mary Lyon, Emma 
Willard numerous others 
whose services are highly regarded 
by those who are familiar with the 
facts. 


and 


4 

The public schools long since 
should have been an object lesson 
in cooperation. What an effective 
model for the younger generation 
we would have if teachers and 
school officials could be more dis- 
tinguished for their ability and 
their willingness to cooperate in 
all things? We are hearing much 
these days about the work-shop 
method of professional improve- 
ment. There is no better natural 
situation for the inculcation of the 
principles of collaboration than in 
the classroom of the common 
school. Here every day 
numerous opportunities to assert, 
Here are 
develop- 


arise 


yield, share or sacrifice. 
literally 
ments 


innumerable 
that call for leadership, 
loyalty, submission and team-work. 
Here are the subjects of study and 
the for 
training in both self-expression and 
Here intro- 


prescribed assignments 


self-abeyance. are 


duced daily problems the proper | 
solving of which is a challenge to | 


demonstrate one’s power of 
pended judgment or one’s self- 


The 


sus 


confidence in decisive action. 
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public school classroom will be- 
come a laboratory of practical and 
fruitful cooperation to the extent 
that all sorts of instructors, super- 
visors and administrative leaders 
set an inspiring example of pull- 
ing together in a common cause. 

There have always been too 
many unbending men and women 
engaged in the work of the schools. 
Theories, policies, techniques and 
time-worn ideas not infrequently 
make us feel very righteous when 
actually we may be very wrong and 
psychologically sinful. We are all 
in danger of being hardened ex- 
cessively by our so-called convic- 
tions. Educational eloquence is 
often founded on unwarranted 
dogmatism more than on insight 
into the truth. To remain tender- 
minded and tolerant is very com- 
mendable and profitable; but the 
fact is that too many of us are im- 
penetrable and _ unconvincible 
when fresh thought and new pro- 
cedures are recommended. We 
become hard-headed and super- 
ficially sophisticated when we 
neglect to test and rate ourselves 
and when we fail to inspect and 
emulate the work of our associates 
near and far. 

4 

The practice of visiting other 
classrooms and recitation period 
is very humbling, and when we are 
frankly critical of ourselves we 
have to confess to a considerable 
degree of intellectual humility. It 
is fortunate for us personally and 
for the children we touch that we 
always remain at least slightly 
susceptible to the influence of the 
experience of sensing the superio- 
rity of others. Travel is recon- 
structively disillusioning, some- 
thing that should prove profoundly 
satisfying to our professional souls. 
The welfare of public education 
depends on the degree to which we 
ean all remain learners throughout 


our vocational lives; and the extent 
of educational progress during any 
period will always be measured by 
our ability to benefit one another 
through cooperation. 

The inter-changing of teaching 
positions has long been recom- 
mended. One reason we have gone 
forward so slowly in this matter is 
that we are too little advanced in 
the actual exercise of professional 
cooperation. We shall make only 
moderate progress in this field on 
an interstate or international basis 
until we have learned the value of 
practicing exchanges within our 
own state and national borders. 
We have even forgot to experiment 
in the usefulness of exchanges 
within our own schools. What a 
glorious opportunity we have been 
muffing? It should be regarded as 
a necessity—a professional duty of 
vital significance—for us to learn 
the ropes and to assume some of 
the responsibilities of our institu- 
tional colleagues. What a harmful 
fumble this has been, looking back 
through the many years we have 
failed to derive the largest possible 
benefit from the resources close at 
hand! We now have another 
chance, fortunately for our reputa- 
tions, to get together the full might 
of our professional power—in the 
service of communities where the 
civilian morale needs bolstering in 
this national crisis. 

vWv 

Our country is maturing fast 
right now. The presence of danger, 
involving even a threat to our con- 
tinuing existence, is causing us to 
lay aside levity and childish things 
in favor of a united front against a 
deadly enemy of democracy. We 
are making a conspicuous spurt in 
the direction of a fuller under- 
standing of the meaning of fascism 
and communism. The year 1941 
will prove fateful for us as well as 
for the countries of Europe. Some 
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terrible episodes in human history 
are about to be perpetrated, and 
we must have our forces of defense 
fully mobilized. If medievalism 
through bestia] combat wins out 
in Europe, what we do or leave 
undone will determine the destiny 
of mankind. Defense is more than 
military, industrial, economic and 
political activity. Any defense 
efforts will prove futile without 
sacrifices spread over a wide area; 
and the schools are going to be 
held in large part responsible for 
keeping our people pulling to- 
gether, zealously consecrated to a 
moral and humanitarian crusade. 
What a chance we have to show 
Hitler, Goebbels and Mussolini the 
true meaning of morale, to demon- 
strate to them that all their boast- 
fulness is vain-glory as compared 
with the patient, persistent and 
heartily approved defense program 
of the American people. 
A 

American teachers are going to 
be called on to prepare local pro- 
grams of popular civilian educa- 
tion and discussion. We are going 
to be asked to interpret the recent 
events of world history and to help 
the masses to keep informed about 
the latest developments in the 
rapidly spreading conflict. We 
shall be expected to secure cross- 
sections of public opinion and to 
measure and report the shifting 
convictions of our neighbors and 
the patrons of our schools. We 
shall have to help keep the people 
calm if an acute emergency over- 
takes us. What a challenge this 
is for those of us who have longed 
to be of greater service to our 
country, and what better oppor- 
tunity have we ever had to prove 
our sincerity and to demonstrate 
our ability to cooperate intelli- 
gently and productively with what- 


ever groups we shall be assigned 
to assist. 





Teachers should be held in the highest honor. They are the allies of legislators; they have 
agency in the prevention of crime; they aid in regulating the atmosphere, whose incessant 
action and pressure causes the life-blood to circulate and to return pure and healthful to 
the heart of the nation.—Lydia H. Sigourney. 
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The Present Textbook Emergency 


WILLIAM L. CONNOR 


Superintendent of Schools, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


The following article is reprinted from Pennsylvania School Journal, January, 1941, 
with permission of publisher and author. 


C)ne of the ablest teachers in 
a large city school system re- 
marked to me recently, “Both text- 
books and supplementary books 
are becoming so scarce in our city 
that we shall have to have a bond 
issue soon to replenish the shelves. 
No ordinary budget appropriation 
will take care of the need.” . 

Everywhere over the State of 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere in the 
country at large complaints are 
beginning to be heard about the 
shortage of textbooks—the need 
for more and better books. The 
most obvious explanation for what 
has happened is this: During the 
depth of the depression, teachers, 
principals, and superintendents 
were more than happy to cooperate 
with boards of education in reduc- 
ing expenditures for textbooks, and 
took pride in the economies which 
they could bring about by using 
old books, rebound books, or, in 
some cases, even doing without 
books. Then, as the depression 
waned, boards of education, urged 
by taxpayers’ associations, began 
to look on low expenditures for 
textbooks as an evidence of effi- 
ciency in school administration and 
to redouble their efforts to keep 
appropriations for textbooks at the 
new low. 


Textbook Schools 


But this is not the whole story. 
Teachers and school officers are in 
part to blame for the present situa- 
tion. At the turn of the century, 
American schools were textbook 
schools. Almost the sole duty of 
the teacher was to see that the 
pupils learned what was in the 
textbooks provided for them. 
Learning consisted largely in drill 
and examinations suitable for 


checking, through words, the effect 
of drill. This led to verbalism on 
the part of children of average and 
less-than-average ability, and pro- 
vided real education only for those 
abler pupils, from better social en- 
vironment, who were able to sup- 
plement the textbooks taught in 
the schools from libraries in the 
home. 

To counteract this tendency, 
teachers in the expanding normal 
schools and teachers colleges be- 
gan to inveigh against the slavish 
use of textbooks and to point out 
errors of fact in them; and, in or- 
der to destroy uncritical belief in 
the printed word, they went past 
the valid point they had to make 
and all but destroyed any belief 
in the printed word. Thus the 
true value of? textbooks was not 
inculcated in the minds of young 
persons in teacher-training institu- 
tions; and, when these persons be- 
came teachers, they, in turn, 
ereated distrust of the textbook in 
the minds of pupils in the schools. 

The _ Progressive Education 
movement, with its emphasis on 
problem solving, minimized the 
need for textbooks and exagger- 
ated the need for a wide variety of 
supplementary books for reference 
and general reading. There was 
a time, no doubt, when this em- 
phasis on problem solving and the 
importance of using books rather 
than slavishly adhering to any one 
book was important, but it seems 
today that even that movement has 
gone too far. 


The Role of the Workbook 


Another reason for the decline 
in the amount spent for textbooks 
in recent years has been the growth 
in popularity of the workbook. 


There is not space to analyze this 
movement, but, in general, it is 
safe to say that even the best of 
workbooks tend to reduce the 
achievement of pupils in the 
classes using them to a dead level 
of mediocrity. Workbooks are 
never an adequate substitute for 
textbooks; and, as frequently used, 
they consume much time that 
should be given to intelligent ana- 
lysis and discussion of the content 
of textbooks and supplementary 
materials. It is impossible at this 
time to tell how much taxpayers’ 
money, and pupils’ time, has been 
diverted from the purchase and 
use of legitimate textbooks to the 
purchase and use of medioere 
workbooks. 


Teachers of English and the so- 
cial studies have, perhaps, been 
guiltier in all these respects than 
most others. In the case of Eng- 
lish, the minimum essentials in 
facts and skills needed by all are 
extremely small. In spite of this, 
textbooks have grown in size as 
each author has attempted to pro- 
vide the material needed to stimu- 
late eager reading, writing and 
talking, all in the effort to solve 
life’s problems, and, incidentally 
but certainly, to supply pupils 
with sufficient motive to acquire 
the desired facts and skills. Either 
the authors of English textbooks 
have failed in their purpose, or the 
teachers of English have failed to 
recognize how well they have 


really done, for, in this field above } 


all others, there has been a ten- 
dency to abandon the textbook 
even as a guide. One of the more 
constructive critics of the situa 
tion analyzes it thus: 

“But the essential education of 
youth comes from their contact 
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with creative teachers and dyna- 
mic instructional materials. An 
excellent teacher as well as one 
who is mediocre needs tools, such 
as dictionaries, reference books, 
anthologies of literature, individ- 
ual classics, language-composition 
texts, and practice materials in the 
English classroom. Evidence of 
the creativeness of a teacher is not 
that she teaches without books 
but that she so teaches with books 
that her pupils develop independ- 
ent study habits essential to con- 
tinuous self-education. 
* * * * 

“Whether or not pupils buy 
their books, they should learn to 
take care of them. That teachers 
and pupils using free textbooks are 
responsible for the physical condi- 
tion of the books is a routine fact 
known to school authorities and to 
taxpayers. But far more impor- 
tant than physical care of equip- 
ment is its intelligent use in fur- 
thering learning. 

“If, as in tlie case of most text- 
books nowadays, a book has been 
prepared based on classroom situa- 
tions, teachers and pupils will gain 
from studying the author’s organ- 
ization of experience, the typo- 
graphical aids, the study guides, 
the suggested bibliographies. To 
say that a teacher ‘follows’ a text- 
book may be a compliment if the 
book as written is adapted to her 
pupils. Merely to skip around in 
a book or to paraphrase the assign- 
ment does not necessarily increase 
its learning value to the pupils.” 

In the case of history and the 


, other social studies, the facts and 


skills are so voluminous that the 
textbook writer is confronted with 
the dilemma of writing an inter- 
esting story of the periods or topics 
to be studied, without much meat, 
or of packing the book with so 
many facts that each sentence re- 
quires close analysis, and supple- 
mentary reading or personal illu- 
mination by the teacher, to make 
it clear. However, the best text- 
book makers have added reading 
and study helps and special exer- 
tises for the development of pro- 


jects vitalizing the work. The 
teacher of the social studies who 
is inclined to accept the current 
criticism of textbooks might do 
well to consider the following 
statement: 

“It is easy to overemphasize the 
deficiencies of textbooks. In com- 
parison with courses of study, they 
are far less abstract and far more 
explicit; they are more compe- 
tently made; the organization and 
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sequence are better; and the ref- 
erences appended to the various 
sections are, as compared with 
those in courses of study, distinctly 
superior. The average textbook 
is far sounder, pedagogically and 
from the point of view of scholar- 
ship and up-to-dateness, than the 
average course of study; and the 
best textbook is probably better 
from any of these points of view 
than the best course of study. Un- 
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doubtedly, the worst textbook is 
far from being as objectionable as 
the worst course of study in con- 
tent, in organization, or in the 
methods of teaching recommend- 


ed.” 
The Selection of Textbooks 


It would be easy to go on into 
other subject-matter fields, such as 
science and even mathematics, but 
enough has been said to bring 
home this point: If they are to 
persuade boards of education to 
buy the textbooks their pupils 
need in order to profit most from 
the instruction given in the schools, 
teachers, supervisors, and school 
administrators need to take a more 
constructively critical attitude 
toward the selection and use of 
textbooks. They must learn to 
select the best textbooks; they 
must learn how to use them to the 
best advantage; and, above all, 
they must learn how to explain to 
boards of education the need for 
more and better textbooks. 

Teachers colleges and graduate 
schools of education need to offer 
courses in textbook selection and 
use, not just a few prejudiced class 
‘exercises at the end of special 
methods courses. They might even 
include, for advanced students of 
exceptional promise, something of 
the art of textbook writing. Thus 
the new teacher coming into the 
schools might be brought to under- 
stand and appreciate, and to ac- 
quire some skill in using the com- 
monest of all educational tools, the 
textbook. 

Many textbooks today are good 
textbooks. Many of them are su- 
premely good. However, there are 
still pot-boilers among them— 
books unworthy of the authors and 
the publishers who produce them, 
books sold on price or other con- 
siderations than merit. More dis- 
criminating choice of textbooks 
may even lead publishers to adopt 
more uniformly high standards 
for their books and sounder meth- 
ods of advertising and marketing. 


Cost of Textbooks 
Now to the problem of expense. 
In their efforts to reduce expendi- 








As One Publisher Sees it 


Superintendent Connor's arti- 
cle, upon its first appearance in 
the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, drew forth the following 
statement from a textbook pub- 
lisher: 

“It is known by the well-in- 
formed that it costs only 2% of 
the expense of education to 
equip a school with new. fresh 
textbooks throughout. 

“Obviously, then, only a com- 
paratively small economy can 
be made by attacking this 2%, 
whereas very effective econo- 
mies could be made by attack- 
ing the 98%. The 98% of ex- 
pense, however, goes to taxpay- 
ers in the town who can raise a 
row. The 2% goes to an outside 
creditor who can do nothing. 

“The figure for saving of dol- 
lars in textbooks looks large to 
the taxpayer if he is kept igno- 
rant of the other figure fifty 
times as large which is being 
spent for education. To be 
candid the school executive 
should say. ‘we are saving 
$10,000 in textbooks at the risk 
of vitiating the $500,000 that our 
city spends otherwise for educa- 
tion.’ ” 








tures many boards of education in 
smaller districts have adopted the 
policy of selling old books to 
secondhand dealers and purchas- 
ing for current use other second- 
hand books from them, and nearly 
all of the boards in larger districts 
have established repair stations for 
books. The first practice gives op- 
portunity for questionable deal- 
ings. Within proper limits, the 
second practice is sound. How- 
ever, it is common knowledge that 
a repaired or re-bound book has 
numerous disadvantages over a 
new book. 

a. It lacks hygienic qualities 
and may be conducive to the 
spread of disease. 

b. It lacks stimulating qualities 
conducive to learning because of 
its worn or drab appearance; and, 
due to the methods used in repair, 
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it is frequently difficult to read and 
almost impossible to use effectively 
for close and continued study. 

ec. It lacks the corrections and 
improvements which find their 
way into new printings. Practic- 
ally every printing of a book now- 
adays contains vital improvements, 

d. It tends to prevent the adop- 
tion of new texts, even when the 
authorities know that newer books 
are needed. 

The writer has looked into the 
matter of textbook expenditures as 
reported in the financial reports 
of the boards of education* in cer- 
tain selected districts in the State 
of Pennsylvania. His findings ap- 
pear below: 





EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL FOR 
TEXTBOOKS 
In Selected School Districts of Pennsylvania 
1939-40 1934-35 1929-30 1924-25 


ist Class 

Philadelphia $1.02 $1.04 $1.55 $1.37 
Pittsburgh 58 .69 1.02 1.12 
2nd Class 

Allentown .99 -79 1.74 86 
Erie 2.37 1.10 1.75 1.64 
Lower Merion 2.72 2.33 os ss 
Scranton 1.24 1.49 1.55 1.82 
York 1.06 1.21 2.02 2.08 
3rd Class 

Abington 1.68 1.41 2.13 
Blakely 1.71 1.6? 1.61 
Clearfield 1.66 2.11 1.53 
Dunbar i Ra 1.16 61 
Greensburg 1.80 1.45 2.12 
Kittanning 1.29 1.47 2.02 
Middletown .84 1.30 1.22 
Nazareth 1.12 1.11 

Pottstown . 1.57 1.69 2.01 
Steeltont .69 -74 1.90 





** Third class in 1924-25 and 1929-30. 

t Supt. Aurand of Steelton reports an aver- 
age of $1.28 for the five years, 1936-40. 

* Data supplied by the State Department of 
Public Instruction from the Annual Financial 


Reports of the several school districts of the 
State. 


Only Half Enough Paint 


Although the consequences are 
not so immediately apparent, send- 
ing teachers and pupils to their 
classrooms with an inadequate sup- 
ply of textbooks is a bit like send- 
ing troops into battle without mod- 
ern guns, ammunition, and air- 
plane protection against an enemy 
with all these things. Perhaps, for 
those who do not follow the war 
news, if any such there be, a 
clearer and homelier statement 
would be, “like sending a painter 
out to paint a house with only half 
enough paint.” 

Clearly, textbook expenditures 
are not as liberal as they one were. 
This change has occurred in the 
face of more rapid social change 
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than has ever ocurred in the world 
before, and an equally rapid 
change in the character and ability 
of children in the schools. Both 
of these changes call for changes 
and improvements in textbooks. 
Recognizing the conflicting need 
for economy, how shall we bring 
about more adequate provision for 
textbooks? This is the problem 
of each and every school district. 


One superintendent reports that 
he set up an exhibit of textbooks in 
use, showing their good and bad 
points both as to content and phy- 
sical condition, and thus made his 
board of education aware of the 
problem of providing better text- 
books. Whatever the plan em- 
ployed, it is clearly the problem 
of each and every teacher, prin- 


cipal, and superintendent to ap- 
praise the textbook problem in his 
district and to find ways and means 
to make his board of education 
aware of it and anxious to help 
solve it. 


Better Education for Every 
Child 

In the face of the present gen- 
eral wave of economy, this will 
not be an easy task. However, 
most members of boards of educa- 
tion are patriotic citizens, and will 
respond to any sound plea for pa- 
triotic action. In nearly every dis- 
trict where expenditures for text- 
books are below the average it can 
be shown that teachers did make 
sacrifices to get on as well as they 
might when, due to the depression, 
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funds were low; that these sacri- 
fices have put an extra burden on 
the teachers; and, finally, that they 
are beginning to be reflected in 
poorer work by pupils at a time 
when the needs of the country de- 
mand more and better education 
for every child. Once this need is 
made clear, boards will act to im- 
prove the situation. Only when 
members of boards of education 
are made aware of the problem 
and their interest enlisted to solve 
it—only then can the problem of 
providing more and better text- 


books be solved. 





1Broening, Angela M., Conducting Experi- 
ences in English, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1939. pp. 328 and 336. 

2Horn, Ernest L., “The Crisis in Instruc- 
tional Equipment,"’ Business Education World, 
Vol. XXI, No. 2, October, 1940. p. 3. 





The Return of Oral 


An OUTSTANDING problem 
confronting teachers is the rela- 
tive importance of oral and silent 
reading. Only a few years ago the 
greater emphasis was placed upon 
oral reading; then a reaction set 
in and oral reading was forced 
into the background. Now the 
profession is beginning to strike 
a median—educators adept in the 
field are stressing the inherent 
values of each. 

Alta McIntire’ says, “Both oral 
and silent reading are important 
in our program, but possibly the 
lower grades need more oral read- 
ing than the more advanced 
grades.” Betts’ says, “From such 
reading (oral) the reader can de- 
tect reversal tendencies, word by 
word reading, inadequate phras- 
ing, faulty word recognition habits, 
inaccurate perception, omissions, 
substitutions and insertions.” As 
quoted in the Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Asso- 
eiation’: “Many schools should 


BYRON C. KIRBY 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


re-examine their practices and re- 
instate a sound program of oral 
reading instruction. Oral 
reading assures the accurate asso- 
ciation of printed words and word 
sounds, creates a firmer bond be- 
tween words and ideas, aids the 
child in spelling, tests understand- 
ing, develops a pleasing speaking 
voice and establishes proper voice 
control. Because of obvious val- 
ues, such as these, a_ suitable 
amount of oral reading instruction 
should be provided in all the 
grades, taking care only that oral 
reading does not crowd out ample 
training in effective silent read- 
ing.” 

Judd* and Buswell’ stress the 
point that oral reading should re- 
ceive the major emphasis until the 
rate of reading approaches the 
rate of speech—which is about the 
fourth grade—then the emphasis 
should be shifted to silent reading. 
Otherwise, the constant pronuncia- 
tion of words in oral reading may 


Reading 


result in lip movement and de- 
creased rate. 

It is possible to offset these 
dangers through the use of a well- 
balanced program of oral and 
silent reading, the skillful teach- 
ing of all phases of reading, sys 


tematically teaching vocabulary 


and phonics, and preceding each 
oral period by an intensive silent 
reading period. While speed im 
reading is desirable we must re 
member too, that there can be 
such a thing as too much speed— 
speed is not everything. The good 
reader thinks as he reads—he com- 
pares, contrasts, analyzes, gathers 
vocabulary, builds new ideas. This 
takes time. 

Not long ago a friend told me 
he had read a new book the eve 
ning before in just three hours. 
When asked what it was about he 
did not know: when asked the 
title he did not know; when asked 
to name the author he did not 
know. It is balance that we want 
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in reading—not speed at any price. 

In the Guide Book’ for the El- 

son-Gray Basic Readers we find, 
“A program that neglects oral 
reading entirely is as unbalanced 
as one that gives excessive practice 
to that form of reading. 
Oral reading, even though it is a 
slower process, can be as thought- 
ful as silent reading. The 
enriching values of oral reading 
should not be under-estimated. 
They include, among others: (1) 
The improvement of pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation; (2) Develop- 
ment of the ability to express 
meanings effectively by varying the 
inflection and the rate of speak- 
ing; (3) Development of ease, 
poise and confidence.” 

A questionnaire submitted to 
seventeen elementary schools in the 
spring of 1940 resulted in these 
findings: (1) The reports from 
seventeen buildings indicated that 
the respective faculties believe in 





the value of oral reading in grades 
one to seven; (2) The reports from 
fourteen buildings state that no 
less than 35% of the time for 
formal reading should be devoted 
to oral reading; (3) The reports 
from twelve buildings state that 
from 35 to 75% of the time should 
be given to oral reading in the ele- 
mentary grades. The per cent 
should decrease from 75 in the first 
grade to 25 in the seventh grade; 
(4) The reports from four build- 
ings indicate that in each grade 
50% of the total time for formal 
reading should be devoted to oral 
reading. 

Other specific suggestions are: 
In the first grade 75% of the time 
should be given to oral reading; in 
the second grade 50%; in grades 
three to seven 25%. Others recom- 
mend 65% in grades one to three 
and 35% in grades four to seven. 

One factor we should keep in 
mind is this: children above the 


third grade do a great deal of 
silent reading in their English, 
Social Studies, Science, Speech and 
Library work. That is a very im- 
portant supplement to the silent 
reading program especially if 
every teacher proceeds upon the 
basis that reading is not an iso- 
lated subject—that every teacher 
is primarily a teacher of Reading. 

Shall all members of the class 
use the same text during oral read- 
ing? This question causes consid- 
erable disagreement. However, 
when the purposes of oral reading 
are analyzed the differences of 
opinion should be minimized 
materially. If the purpose is mo- 
tivation, award for achievement, 
making known the results of re- 
search, demonstration or other 
phases of audience reading the 
members of the class may not need 
any books at all. Those who do 
the actual reading will in most 
cases have different books. How- 
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ever, when oral reading is used as 
a means for teaching children how 
to read— it should be used for that 
purpose regularly and systematic- 
ally in all grades from one to seven 
at least—all members of the class 
should have the same text. 

Alta McIntire in Monograph No. 
8 says, “Children are not necessar- 
ily disinterested or bored by the 
oral reading of material which 
they all have in their hands. Much 
depends upon the way in which it 
is handled.” 

Gray and Liek’ give the follow- 
ing suggestions for the improve- 
ment of oral reading: (1) A good 
reader should always be heard 
but he should not read too loudly; 
(2) He should read smoothly but 
not too fast; (3) He should read 
distinctly; and pronounce his 
words accurately; (4) He should 
stand or sit correctly: (5) He 
should change his facial expression 
to express the mood of the story; 
(6) He should bring out the 
thought clearly; (7) He should 
learn to control breathing pauses; 
(8) He should make careful prep- 
arations, paying close attention to 


difficult words, phrasing and 
thought. 
This point is important. An 


adequate study period should pre- 
cede every oral reading period so 
that all children will have an op- 
portunity to learn unfamiliar 
words, and to read the entire les- 
son one or two times silently. This 
will afford the class a chance to 
study vocabulary, phrasing, char- 
acters, and the trend of the story. 
Little good can result from oral 
reading without preparation. 
Summarizing: (1) Oral read- 
ing is important enough to com- 
mand a regular place in the tech- 
nique of every teacher of reading. 
It is an effective tool for teaching 
children to read. Each child from 
grade one to seven should have an 
opportunity to read orally every 
day; (2) Ordinarily, children 
should not be permitted to read 
long passages since by so doing 
they deprive others of the oppor- 
tunity to read; (3) From 35 to 


50% of the time alloted to formal 
reading should be reserved for 
oral reading. In cases where there 
is not enough time for reading the 
teacher should combine other sub- 
jects or in some way try to find ten 
or fifteen extra minutes to devote 
to reading. After all, reading is 
the important subject; (4) In the 
formal oral reading period every 
child should have the same text. 
This will make it possible for all 
children in the group to learn 
vocabulary, pronunciation, phras- 
ing and enunciation while one 
child is reading orally. It is true 
that beginning with about the 
third grade children read to learn 
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but it is just as true that they still 
need to learn to read—and per- 
haps will until they are well along 
in high school. 
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Another “Lady in the Dark” 


MARY ELIZABETH O’CONNOR 


| AM an American school teacher 
not “just a teacher.” I teach the 
fifth grade, a most important job. 
There are thousands of me up and 
down the “Land-of-the-Free.” I 
might be teaching any other of 
the first eight grades. I just drew 
the fifth. It isn’t the grade that 
makes me important although I 
realize that my eleven- and twelve- 
year old children are beginning to 
judge for themselves, judge quite 
seriously, and impressions are con- 
sciously taking root in them fast, 
so I musi get light on a certain sub- 
ject if | am to help them to get it 
before it is too late. I suspect all 
teachers may be feeling more or 
less the same at different levels. 
But then I am a fifth grade teacher 
in the American schools. That is 
my job and I am groping in the 
dark. 
vv 

Everybody tells me I must teach 
“Democracy.” It was the keynote 
of our Superintendent’s opening 
address this year. “We must teach 
our children to appreciate and love 
Democracy.” Every educational 
magazine I read has articles on 
something to do with democracy 


although it is often not clear just 
what. Right now I see one, “The 
Role of the Educator in the Pres- 
ent War Crisis.” Does the author 
mean me? They say this war is 
for Democracy. The N. E. A. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission sends 
me a lot of material, too. I am 





a 





enthused when I read it. The news 
papers also are haranguing me. | 
“Education for Democracy” is the | 
only hope we have they say. My! } 
Does that mean me, too? And | 
then all these people who, they | 
say, are not true Americans, 
trouble me. How do you tell | 
them? And who determines who 
they are and how you are to tell 
them,—that is another line of | 
thought, too. Then I hear a lot 
about the “American Way.” Are 
the “American Way” and “Democ- 
racy” one and the same thing? | 
have a cousin on the City Council | 
in my home town. He talks about 
“powerful minorities” and “pree 
sure groups.” Are they the “Amer 
ican Way” or are they “Demoe 
racy, or are they both? Maybe 


I ought to know about them, too. 
<2 


Well, I think I will tackle just 
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one of these questions. What is 
Democracy—Democracy for Amer- 
ican boys and girls? Do we need 
to redefine it for use in _ the 
schools? Yes, maybe that is one 
point, maybe we do. Then what 
is it? How can we teach it? What 
must I do about it? One lone 
teacher in a classroom, what can 
I do about it? Tl think on this 
for a week then [ll try to write 


my answers. 
* ” * 


Such a week! First I spoke to 
my principal about it. He was 
disturbed. I think I caught him 
unawares. Maybe he hasn’t thought 
much about it. Of course, he 
talked a lot about patriotism and 
assemblies where the children took 
part and teaching good citizenship. 
He is a very nice man but in the 
end he looked at me kind of 
queerly as if maybe I had better 
not inquire too deeply. He did 
not help me much. 

So I read some more and talked 
with my family and a few friends 
among the teachers. I was sur- 
prised how much some of the 
teachers have thought about it and 
how worked up inside some of 
them are. I got some good ideas 
from them, too. They are strong 
for having more to say about what 
you do—more to say about the de- 
cisions made in all lines. They 
feel that teachers and _ pupils 
should all have a voice in many 
more schoo] decisions. Finally I 
sat down and said, “Now I'll think 
this thing through for myself” and 
these are my thoughts: 

Democracy is more than an 
ideal, more than an _ attitude. 
Democracy is a program. Deep 
and solemn respect for the individ- 
ual must go forth in protection and 
development of individual activ- 
ities. The attitude is not enough. 
Alone it makes non-resistant citi- 
zens. We must have individual 
activity respected and protected by 
every other individual. Representa- 
tion and participation in the activ- 
ity of the group must be opened 
to all who have to bear the conse- 
quences. Again it must not be 


merely an ideal or a theory. It 
must be a well defined program of 
activity, individuals in groups, 
groups within groups, plans and 
decisions made by individuals and 
groups who perform the activity 
and take responsibility for the re- 
sults and consequences. General 
welfare, appeal to reason and con- 
sent of the governed are all in- 
cluded in such a program, in such 
a democracy of action. 


In such a program is no place 
for the supervisor who uses auto- 
cratic measures to force the teach- 
ers to use his ideas in teaching 
democracy nor the _ classroom 
teacher who continually tells her 
pupils what to think. In such an 
educational program for democ- 
racy there is no place for this 
flood of propaganda of “The edu- 
cated person will cherish this, his 
sympathies will strongly support 
that and he will show an active 
concern in these.” Who says so? 
You, I and the other fellow. In 
such a school system all from 
Schoo] Board to pupil will have 
a part, according to each one’s 
ability in planning, deciding, act- 
ing and reaping. 

So I go back to my fifth grade 
room clear in my thinking that 
democracy is a program of activity 


depending for its progress on the 
quality and amount in which it is 
developed. We learn by doing 
and learning is a long and continu- 
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ous process. Therefore, my pupils 
must have continuous practice in 
planning and carrying out their 
activities both as individuals and 
as groups. They must make 
choices, decisions, succeed and 
fail, take consequences and grow 
in democracy through activity. It 
must be a daily program, this train- 
ing in Democracy, if we are to 
learn by doing. 

But where does leadership come 
in you say. Oh, yes, we all have 
a right to leadership, chosen lead- 
ership that doesn’t rob us of the 
right to make decisions. We also 
have a right to our social inheri- 
tance, the story of our country, of 
man’s past with all its patterns and 
its warnings. And that is not 
propaganda which sets a pattern of 
the past for the present. Rather 
the new pattern has its roots in the 
experience and thinking of our 
pupils, educators and people as 
they practice democracy in these 
activities, in this constant search 
for a better way of life. So from 
now on my pupils and | plan and 
carry out this program of activities 
of individual and group interests 
and responsibilities, growing and 
sharing as individuals and as a 
group learning by living, living 
through learning, making a democ- 
racy where we are, going as far 
as we can with it. Is that the light? 
Well, it is my story. It is my 
answer to one question, and I am 
trying it anyway. 





Winshipisms 


There is nothing quite so vital to the schools of today and 
tomorrow as a high-class consideration of the importance of textbooks 
that are in keeping with the latest word in the life of the United 


States as the world moves forward. 


Fault-finding is one of the worst mental habits of any teacher. 


Greater cruelty may be inflicted with the tongue than with the 


rod. 


The greatest work a teacher can do is to develop character in 


her pupils. 
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_A in the Day's Wher 


Everett V. PERKINS 
Principal of Cony High School 
Augusta, Maine 


Undergraduates More 
Worried Than Inspired 

The college students are home 
for their vacation. All are looking 
fine, which would indicate that 
much attention is being given to 
their physical well-being. Almost 
without exception, however, these 
young people are worrying about 
their marks. 

Boys and girls who did well in 
high school, and who are plainly 
of college caliber and type, are 
talking and thinking continually 
about what rank they are getting 
in this and that subject. It isn’t 
so much that they fear failure but 
they feel that they are not measur- 
ing up to the standards they have 
set for themselves and they think 
that they will disappoint their par- 
ents. This worry about marks 
seems to be a cloud that hangs 
over the heads of the majority of 
college students of my acquaint- 
ance, especially freshmen. 


The great President Hyde of 
Bowdoin once said something like 
this: “What young people know 
when they leave college is not so 
important as what they love. What 
they know they will largely forget 
but what they love will influence 
constantly their whole lives.” This, 
it would seem. is the main reason 
why we send our boys and girls to 
college,—we want them to learn to 
love the best things in life,—truth, 
beauty, right. We desire to have 
them take literature, for instance, 
that they may learn to love the 
noble thoughts and choice lan- 
guage of the great writers. Then 
we feel that the habits and atti- 
tudes acquired in college English 
classes will affect throughout their 
lives the kind of reading they do. 

Worrying over marks never will 
develop in students a love for the 
good and beautiful. It is more apt 
to create a lasting aversion to the 
subject studied. 


I am ready to offer a substantial 
prize to the college professor who 
will send back to me a young per- 
son who says nothing about the 
grades he is getting but who is 
glowing with enthusiasm about a 
new insight into truth, a fresh 
vision of duty, or a stronger faith 
in human destiny. It will take real 
intellectual and spiritual leader- 
ship to do that. Any one with 
some knowledge of subject matter 
can drive students through his 
course by prodding them with 
threats of poor marks. 

Youth, Age, 
Need Each Other 

“My children and I don’t seem 
to have much in common,” a father 
said to me. A great many parents 
of my acquaintance could say the 
same thing. 

In an earlier day conditions were 
not the same. I worked beside my 
father in the field and joined him 
on fishing expeditions. He told me 
many things about the world 
around me, the family traditions, 
human nature, and the religious 


faith that he cherished. He set 
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before me an example of patience 
and friendliness whose memory 
will always be an inspiration. 

Benjamin Franklin tells in his 
Autobiography how his father used 
to invite people of consequence to 
the home for dinner in order that 
the children might profit from the 
conversation. In many modern 
homes the children eat by them- 
selves when the parents have 
guests. 

Most young people of today and 
their parents lead separate lives. 
They read different books, belong 
to different clubs, have different 
sports, and have different tasks, if 
indeed the children have any tasks 
at all. Between youth and adult- 
hood there is a great gulf fixed. 

All this is most unfortunate. The 
young need wisdom and caution of 
maturity while adults need the 
vision and enthusiasm of youth. 

There is now and then a teacher 
who acts in loco parentis in the 
matter of being companionable 
with youth. You see the boys and 
girls around her desk at recess and 
you find her helping them decorate 
the hall for a class dance. She is 
available outside of school to assist 
with difficult assignments. Of all 
teachers those to be prized the 
most greatly are the ones who are 
the helpful companions of the 
young. 





4 gore to Me 


Byron C. Kirpy 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


Deserving Your Public 

In too many instances the public 
does not support the schools whole- 
heartedly. That reacts against the 
teaching personnel, development 
of the curriculum, expansion of 
the physical plant and educational 
achievement; it impresses unfavor- 
ably non-residents who are look- 
ing for new homes and business 
men looking for new sites. To 
remedy the situation is a vital 
challenge to the administrators of 
education. Several approaches are 
valuable: 


(1) Make a supreme effort to 
secure a high degree of educational 
achievement on the part of every 
child. Parents are proud of their 
children—they want them to learn 
a great deal—they praise the teach- 
ers and the schoo] when their chil- 
dren progress rapidly and berate 
them when their children fail to 
achieve. We need to tap all re- 
sources to enable each child to 
make high grades in every subject 
—then parents will praise the 
schools liberally. Clearly here I 


can hear some teachers saying, “I 
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have three that can’t learn.” Don’t 
be too sure—they learn other 
things. 

(2) Every teacher should pro- 
ceed with his work in such a way 
that each child will admire him— 
almost worship him. This will 
cause all children in the commu- 
nity to praise every last teacher in 
the system. What a difference that 
will make! This doesn’t mean 
lowering any standards—it means 
honesty, impartiality, culture, wis- 
dom, a sense of humor, firmness, 
friendliness, high standards of 
discipline, work, achievement—it 
means raising the standards. 

(3 Frequent parties, exhibits 
and free entertainment at the 
school are valuable. These enable 
the parents to become familiar 
with each other, with the teachers, 
with what the schoo] is trying to 
do and with what it is doing. If 
the parents see what they ought to 
see when they visit school they will 
become boosters. Need I tell you 
what they ought to see? I believe 
not, but if there is any doubt pon- 
der this: a good many people still 
want their children to learn to 
read, spell, write well, use good 
English, understand arithmetic 
and know whether Chicago is a 
city or a new type of cheese. 
Build Vocabulary 

Words are important. With 
them we express our feelings, emo- 
tions, hopes and thoughts—with 
them we try to mold opinion, in- 
fluence the conduct of others and 
shape our own destiny. How im- 
portant then that one know an 
endless number of words, that he 
can choose the proper one for 
each occasion and that the choice 
always is quick and easy. 

The child who masters ten new 
words each week of school will 
have a minimum vocabulary of 
4300 words and a maximum of 
possibly 5500 words by the time he 
finishes high school. 

That ought to help him say the 
right thing—if not always at the 
right place. Vocabulary is impor- 
tant—every teacher should follow 
some type of systematic plan for 
increasing it. 


Classroom Clinic 
By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, PH. D. 


Readers are invited to consult Dr. Myers freely 


through this 
When Not to Scold 


Q.—I believe that scolding or 
punishing a child for neglecting 
his work in spelling or arithmetic 
is justified. Do you agree with me? 

A.—No; I should like to see all 
such matters taken out of the pale 
of morals and put into the bucket 
of learning where they belong. 
Though some punishment seems 
desirable for conduct which an- 
noys the rest of the group, even 
punishment then is not always 
effectual. Anyway, I believe teach- 
ers should limit rebukes and pun- 
ishments at school to behavior. 
Chained Reading Books 

Q.—Will you tell me what you 
think of the practice in some 
schools (in some places by decree 
of legislature or local board of edu- 
cation) of forbidding children of 
the early elementary grades to 
take their reading books home 
with them. 

A.—I consider it an atrocious 
rule. Instead, the children should 
be encouraged to take their books 
home to read from them for 
pleasure to their parents or to a 
baby brother and sister. As with 
books of the public library, the 
parent could be held responsible 
for the proper care of this public 
property. A school book in the 
home may afford closer family 
comradeship. In many a home it 
will be the only book to be found 
there. By forbidding children to 
take their books home, you punish 
first of all the “poor,” the very 
ones whom free text books are de- 


signed to help. 


If You Want Book List 

Q.—As a high school teacher, I 
desire a selected list of books on 
the adolescent, books such as par- 
ents, as well as I, can read with 
profit. 

A.—This teacher thoughtfully 
enclosed a self-addressed stamped 
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department. 
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one else writing me in this man- 


envelope. The list was sent. Any | 
; 
ner, in care of THE JOURNAL OF | 


EpucATION, may have a copy of | 


this list. 


Fears of Home Reading 


Q.—If children of the primary 
grades take home their basal read- 
ers won't they be apt to learn to | 
read by some bad methods? Won't 
they find reading from the books 
less interesting at school? 

A.—If the method of reading at 
home is different from the school’s 
it is not necessarily a bad method. } 
It might, indeed, be a better one. 
Anyway, good teaching aims at 
variety of approach and appeal. 
If the child learns to read what 
does it matter how he arrived at 
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it? Some of the greatest men and ) tures. 


women of the world learned to 
read by all sorts of ways, many of 
them spelling out the words which 
their busy mothers pronounced 
for them. 

In case the child has merely 
memorized the story to be read at | 
schoo] the next day he should be } 
all the better fitted to learn the | 
words, phrases and _ sentences | 
which tell this story. The resource | 
ful teacher would capitalize such | 
equipment in teaching a child to, 
read at school. Some adults have 
taught themselves a foreign lam | 
guage by translating very familiar 
passages of their own language 
into the foreign language or vice 
versa. Some successful reading 
methods, indeed, begin with hav! 
ing the child memorize a sentence 
before he learns to read it, oF 
translate the symbols (words, 
phrases, sentences) which make it 
up. 

As for interest, the young child 
enjoys the familiar most. He likes 
to hear and read over and over 
again the same stories, 
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Any 
nan- | 
- OF | How To Behave 
y of | At A Bombing 
New Yorx.—‘The Art of Saving 
Your Neck” or “Ducking Bombs with 
the Greatest of Ease”—these are likely 
mary | names for a new college course offered 
read- at Pratt Institute here. 
to) Officially, however, it’s catalogued 
: “Air Raid Precautions.” There'll be 
Jon’t | i oars : ny 
instruction in such things as building 
ooks bomb shelters, protection of buildings, 
what to do in a blackout, camouflage, 
ng at | fighting fires and gases, and military 
1001's | practices. 
thod. } In charge is Architect Erling Iver- 
. one. | 9°”; recently returned from Europe. 
| He planned the instruction “for the 
ns at | convenience of students who are in- 
»peal. terested in architectural and technical 
what training for national defense.” Army 
ed at | officers, he says, will assist with lec- 
n and ) tures. 
ed to 
ny of | Latin Teachers 
which | Needed In Colleges 
unced Kent, Onto. — Latin, often con- 
sidered a “dead” language, neverthe- 
nerely | less is so popular in colleges that 


ead at | the demand for teachers far exceeds 
ald be ) the supply, according to Dr. Lester H. 
= the | Munzenmayer of Kent State Univer- 
— “Surveys show that if a student can 
source | succeed in Latin or in science he prob- 
e su | ably will make a success of his entire 
hild t0| college program and will do a thor- 
is have \ ough job of educating himself,” says 
m lan-| Dr. Munzenmayer, director of teacher 
amiliar| Placement at the university. 


aig U.S. Urged Not 
To Draft Students 


reading 

th hav! Spokane, WasH.—Dr. Lee Paul 

entence| Sieg, President of the University of 
it, of Washington, said he believed the 

(words, United States would be pursuing a 
ke it short sighted policy if it takes uni- 

_ Versity undergraduates from school to 

serve in the Army. 

“National defense is more than 
Mere manpower—the training of men 
to shoot guns,” Dr. Sieg said. We need 
leaders more than anything. 
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PEEP-HOLE BOOK CRITICISMS 
SCORED BY HARVARD BULLETIN 


CAMBRIDGE. — Attacks on school 
textbooks of American Government 
and history for their departure from 
the ‘“‘true American line” are decried 
as “‘peep-hole criticism” by the editors 
of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, off- 
cial organ of 50,000 Harvard alumni. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the American Legion, and 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution are “intent on using schools for 
inculcation of sound doctrine,” says 
the Bulletin. 

Such organization should abandon 
their “peep-hole criticism, the kind 
that wastes resources and attention on 
some single item” for a “general and 
co-operative effort to improve the 
schools at many points,” the Bulletin 
suggests. 

An attack on the textbooks of Dr. 


Harold O. Rugg of Teachers College, 
Columbia, by the American Legion 
Magazine is cited by the Bulletin as 
evidence of “peep-hole criticism.” 


“Time was when nothing taught in 
the schools was controversial,” the 
Bulletin recalls, “but that was long 
ago . . . We have moved so quietly 
toward universal education that the 
public has no well-developed under- 
standing of the problems school ad- 
ministrators have to deal with in a 
modern system. 

“To complicate their business by at- 
tacks A parti pris is not a service; but 
to come to their assistance open- 
mindedly and sympathetically at 
points where they are most beset by 
special pleading and by covert threats 
would be a help indeed.” 





“Although the colleges and univer- 
sities produce about 9,000 Reserve of- 
ficers a year as compared with 400 
each from West Point and Annapolis, 
the draft law makes no provision for 
these potential leaders.” 

“I am not asking special considera- 
tion for these young men, except the 
consideration the Government owes it- 


self.” 


200 Disputed Texts 
Disappear from School 


SuNBuRY, Pa.—A year-long con- 
troversy between American Legion of- 
ficials and citizens and the Sunbury 
School District over the contents of 
social science textbooks took a new 
twist today with the disappearance of 
the books. 

Chief of Police M. W. Beers, who 
also is commander of the Legion post 
here, said 200 of the books, valued at 
$300, were missing from four class- 
rooms of the junior-high school when 
it was opened following the New Year 
holiday. 

The Legion post protested some time 


ago that the textbooks in question 
taught “un-American and subversive” 
doctrines. A_ citizens’ committee 
took up the protest and presented its 
objections to the Board. 


Asks Teachers 
Do Job Study 


Boston.—Boston’s public schools 
should be closed for a month to allow 
teachers to visit industrial concerns 
in search of job opportunities for their 
students, School Committeeman Jo- 
seph Lee, Jr., told the Boston School 
Committee recently. 


A program of vocational guidance 
started with a “bang” and then lapsed, 
so that at present facilities are “inade- 
quate,” Mr. Lee asserted. Many of the 
8,000-odd students who will graduate 
next June are floundering about, un- 
able to determine for what kind of 
work they are best fitted, he declared. 

By talking with employers teach- 
ers could learn industrial trends and 
where the greatest opportunities for 
young people lie, Mr. Lee urged, 
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HOLMES CHARGES MEDIOCRITY AND 
LOCALISM HAMPER U.S. EDUCATION 


CamBripGeE, Mass. — “The social 
earthquake” now rocking civilization 
finds American education founded on 
the sand of mediocrity, inequality, and 
unimaginative leadership, Dr. Henry 
W. Holmes, retiring Dean of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, 
said in his final annual report. 


“It is idle to go on with talk about 
our schools as if they were the bul- 
wark of democracy,” Dr. Holmes de- 
clared. “Our lack of schooling is a 
threat to democratic institutions.” 

The “red glare of a revolutionary 
world conflict,” he added, has thrown 
“accusing light on all our national de- 
ficiencies.” 

Dr. Holmes retired last September 
after 20 years as Dean. His report, 
covering the year 1939-40, is seen in 
the Yard as a “last warning” to his 
fellow American educators—a last call 
for the thorough house cleaning which 
he sees as necessary to “the continu- 
ance and advancement of our civiliza- 
tion.” 

Dr. Holmes’ indictment of Ameri- 
can education, as explained in his final 
report, contains these principal accu- 
sations: 

1. It fails to offer equal oppor- 


tunity to every American child. 
“The fact is that our education is 
not nationally complete or even 
moderately suggestive of a national 
equality of opportunity.” 

2. It is locally controlled, often 
dominated by petty city and state 
politics. ““The people of this Nation 
still need to be persuaded that edu- 
cation is in fact a national responsi- 
bility.” 

3. Fundamental problems are not 
challenging the thinking of enough 
leaders. ‘““There are problems of fi- 
nance, ... relations between schools 
and industry, . . . the development 
of tests for guidance, revision of 
curricula materials, and the general 
re-thinking of the educational un- 
dertaking.” 


4. “Teaching as a process is too 
narrowly conceived as ‘courses’ and 
the daily program of the school too 
rigidly confined within a single pat- 
tern.” 


§. Training of teachers is per- 
functory. “A wind from some hor- 
izon of a larger view of human val- 
ues needs to blow across our teacher- 
training campuses.” 





Train Students 
In Citizenship 


Cuicaco.—Educators are carrying 
the defense program into the high 
schools of the nation. 

They are not preparing to teach 
military subjects, however. The task 
they have assigned themselves is to 
train students to be better citizens in 
a democracy. 


The first part of the program, now 
under way, is the preparation of ma- 
terials for teachers to use in this effort. 
United in this undertaking are some 
of the leading social scientists of the 
universities and outstanding high- 
school teachers. The General Educa- 
tion Board is financing the project, 
and two important affiliates of the Na- 
tional Education Association are giv- 
ing full co-operation. These are the 
National Council for Social Studies 
and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 


New Hampshire U. 
Teaches By Skits 


DurHaM, N.H.—An experiment 
in education by skits was inaugurated 
at the University of New Hampshire 
recently as undergraduates dramatized 
proper study methods before a fresh- 
man assembly. 


For some time Registrar Everett B. 
Sackett has felt that the usual lecture 
and conference process of teaching 
first year men and women good study 
and social habits has been ineffective. 
His idea is that through entertaining 
skits the lessons may be more lasting. 

The skits are entirely of student na- 
ture, about freshmen and acted by 
freshmen. The first of the series, 
which was presented Saturday, illus- 
trated the result of the lack of proper 
study—the suspension of a student. 

Titled “The Wages of Procrastina- 
tion,” the original skit was written by 
Sidney Dimond of Concord, a sopho- 
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more, and directed by Barbara Anne 
Shields of Berlin, a graduate student 
in English and dramatics. 


Educational Modes 
Called Inadequate 


PasADENA, CaLiF.—American col- 
lege executives were told recently 
that present educational methods are 
inadequate to meet the needs of true 
democracy, 

Speakers at the 27th annual meet- 
ing of the Association of American 
Colleges called for a new approach to 
educational problems in view of the 
world situation and the nation’s mili- 
tary program. 

“We are making a mighty effort to 
arm ourselves against military inva- 
sion, but this effort will be in vain if, 
in the process, we fail to educate our 
citizens far more effectively than at 
present to preserve the democratic 
ideal of human dignity and value,” 
said Dr. Theodore M. Greene, Prince- 
ton University philosophy professor. 


New Teachers 
Must Be Residents 
CamBripcE, Mass.—The Cambridge 
School Committee voted recently, § 
to 1, to require teachers appointed 
hereafter to move into Cambridge, 
Russell A. Wood, a Committeeman, 
opposed the plan as likely to work 
hardship on new teachers. 


7 out of 104 Picked 


In Principal's Test 

New Yorx.—Following a series of 
examinations, called the most rigorous 
ever held for a New York City teach 
ing candidate, seven out of an original 
group of 104 men and women have 
been passed by the Board of Exam- 
iners for high school principal posts 

Paying $10,000 annually, the prim 
cipal’s positions are considered among 
the most desirable in the local school 
system. In the past the Board of 
Superintendents selected the candi 
dates, and then sent the names to the 
examiners. From time to time the 
two boards would get into a deadlock, 
as the examiners occasionally refused 
to grant a license to the superintend 
ents’ choice. 

This year for the first time the 
Board of Superintendents adopted 4 
modified merit plan to choose tht 
candidates. Cooperating with the 
aminers, the superintendents w 


through the original list of 104 7 
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ne | and from that culled the twenty edu- 
7 cators they deemed best qualified. 
From then on the work fell upon 
the board of examiners. A number of 
| tests were arranged, both written and 
oral. Questions relating to adminis- 
col- } tration, instruction, management, and 
ently organization were asked. The exam- 
; are | imers entered the classrooms and ob- 
true | served actual teaching. Moreover, 
they also tested the candidates’ ability 
neet- 5 to “think on their feet.” 
rican 
ch © | Polish Children 
; . Barred from Schools 
— Lonpon.—A parallel between the 
instruction Germany imparts to Ger- 
rt 00) man youth and that to the youth of 
inva } the seemingly conquered is drawn by 
ain if, a pamphlet just issued by the Inter- 
€ OUF | national Transport Workers Federa- 
‘an a | tion of London. 
prey. The pamphlet declares that Polish 
tre children whose fathers were carried off 
Finceé- 1 to enforced labor in Germany are en- 
— tirely barred from the schools of the 
Province of Poznan (re-named by 
Nazis “Warthe-Gau”) and the city 
of Magdeburg, and then quotes an 
ibridge | address made to the teachers of the 
itly, 5} province by the head of the school 
pointed | board: 
bridge. 2 “Teachers must consciously adopt 
eemam,| a stern attitude, inwardly and out- 
» work} wardly. The achievements of the 
German sword would be in vain if we 
were to remain the sentimental Ger- 
mans of the Wilhelmian period and 
1918. 
tea “The triumph of the sword can only 
rigorous be consolidated by a people steeled 
’ each ideologically and as a nation. 
free “This is a process which cannot be 
me have| completed in one generation, but will 
Exsell only attain its historical significance 
\ | over a period of hundreds and thou- 
ae sands of years if we succeed in pass- 
, aa ing this inflexible toughness on in the 
1 schel hearts of our youth. 
~~ Parents Who Sent 9 
2s to the} 10 1 College Honored 
time the} Seatrte, WasH.—For sending nine 
deadlock,| ms and daughters through the Uni- 
y refused Yersity of Washington, Mr. and Mrs. 
erintend-| John H. Reid of Seattle, were awarded 
the honorary degree of ‘Parents’ ex- 
time the} "aordinarii” by the university. 
dopted 4 It was the first such award granted 
,00se the the university since 1889. The 
h the only other recipients were the late 
its went, Marshal Ferdinand Foch, French world 
04 na war hero, and Frederic James Grant, 


an early Seattle newspaper editor. 





Schools Losing 
Drill Instructors 


Boston.—Because so many military 
drill instructors have been called into 
active duty with the army, drill 
classes were without regular instruc- 
tors in Charlestown and Brighton high 
schools, Boston Trade school and the 
High School of Commerce, Supt. Ar- 
thur L. Gould announced recently. At 
his suggestion, the school committee 
voted to assign trained men in the 
school system to the work, without 
change in rank, though with addition- 
al compensation of $2 a day. 


Shakespeare's 
Vocabulary 
EVANSTON, IL..—The vocabulary 


Shakespeare used in writings was only 
25 per cent of that of an educated 
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present-day adult, according to Dr. 
Robert H. Seashore, associate professor 
of psychology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Seashore and his collaborator, 
Miss Lois D. Eckerson, have completed 
seven years’ work on a vocabulary 
test. Persons taking the test had an 
average vocabulary of about 60,000 
words, exclusive of derivatives, while 
Shakespeare used only about 15,000 
such words in his plays, they found. 

“It should be remembered,” Dr. 
Seashore said, “that older writers had a 
much smaller English language to 
draw from, and that we know noth- 
ing about the number of additional 
words which they could have used if 
necessary, or at least understood.” 

The third word on each of the 1378 
pages of an unabridged dictionary was 
selected for the test, which was given 
to more than 500 college students. 





NEW SCIENCE TEACHING PROGRAM 
BEING CARRIED OUT IN SCHOOLS 


New Yorx.—New and far-reach- 
ing methods of teaching science in the 
secondary schools of this country are 
being evolved through a nation-wide 
eight-year study in this field, made 
possible by a $160,000 General Educa- 


tion Board grant. How science is in- 


fluencing society today and what place 
the subject should hold in the class- 
room are being explored at great 
length. 

Back in 1935 the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research in Science was formed, 
with Dr. Samuel Ralph Powers of 
Teachers College as director. An ad- 
visory committee containing some of 
the most prominent educators in 
America, headed by Dean George B. 
Pegram of Columbia University, was 
organized to give direction to the bu- 
reau. 

Last Fall the first phase of the pro- 
ject ended. Over a five-year period 
experts surveyed the entire field, ana- 
lyzing the procedures and practices 
found in high schools, and drawing up 
new curricum suggestions. Each Sum- 
mer leading science teachers met in 
workshops, where the whole area could 
be carefully considered in the light of 
theory and practice, 


Now the final, and in many respects 
the most important, phase of the study 
has been undertaken. Twelve school 
systems in different sections of the 
country are cooperating experiment- 
ally in a completely new method of 
teaching the natural sciences. 


Cities cooperating are Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Bloomfield (Mich.), De- 
troit, Hammond (Ind.), Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, Trenton, Winnetka (Ill.) 
and New York City. Locally the 
Bronx High School of Science and the 
Fieldston Ethical Culture School will 
enter the experiment. 


In each instance the project will 
continue over a three-year period. At 
the end of that time the children will 
be tested to see if they have profited 
by the program. Moreover, an evalu- 
ation is to be made of the changes that 
may take place in the community it- 
self. 

In effect, the community will be- 
come the laboratory for the young pu- 
pils, supplementing the traditional test 
tubes. The barrier between natural 
and social sciences will be dissolved: 
the conventional method of treating 
chemistry, physics, biology, astronomy 
or geology as separate, independent 
subjects will go by the board. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





The Emerging High School 


Curriculum 

A volume that challenges adminis- 
trators and teachers to break away 
from old patterns and remodel high 
school curricula to meet the needs and 
interests of growing boys and girls, is 
“The Emerging High School Curricu- 
lum” by Harold Spears of the Evans- 
ville, Indiana, school system. 

Mr. Spears believes the next ten to 
twenty-five years will be a most pivo- 
tal period in the development of sec- 
ondary education, and that any one 
privileged to play a leading role in this 
connection should consider himself 
fortunate. 

Illuminating examples of the new 
type of program are described in the 
book. These are drawn from high 
schools in rural sections and great in- 
dustrial centers. 

Essentially the emerging plan seems 
to include a core curriculum and a 
set of electives. It shows a tendency 
to integration, flexibility, informality 
and cooperativeness. 

The book is sufficiently definite to 
be of genuine assistance to principals 
and other school authorities desiring to 
move forward with the trend of the 
decade in high school reorganization. 
The reader will feel that the ideas of- 
fered are undergoing tests in every- 
day situations and are not merely Uto- 
pian. 


THe Emercinc Hicu ScHoor Cur- 
RICULUM. By Harold Spears.— 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco: American Book Company. 


Plane Geometry 

The subject matter of geometry re- 
mains pretty much the same as in Eu- 
clid’s day. But in recent years there 
has been a great deal of streamlining 
in the manner of presenting the study. 
Noteworthy among the texts repre- 
senting modern treatment of plane 
geometry is this one by Welchons and 
Krickenberger. Attractive in cover 
and typography, the book smooths 
the way for the learner by means of 
an informal introduction and by care- 
ful attention throughout to step-by- 
step development. Theorems are rig- 
orously proved, but in a fashion to 


focus the mind of the learner upon 
the right choice of method and to 
steering away from rote memorization. 
Starred propositions and the arrange- 
ment of exercises in three groups ren- 
der the text adaptable to pupils of 
varying abilities. 

The elements of simple trigonom- 
etry are given less perfunctory hand- 
ling than is customary in geometry 
manuals. Glimpses of three-dimen- 
sional geometry are caught along the 
road by those who travel with this 
text, and there is even a brief excur- 
sion into analytics. The book provides 
everything from a minimum course to 
a maximum one. 


It is a text that should increase rea- 
soning skills and confer mastery of 
geometric forms and principles. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By A. M. Wel- 
chons and W. R. Krickenberger, of 
the Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. — Boston, New 
York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco: 
Ginn and Company. 


Science Unitexts 


Fresh, beautiful and enthralling are 
the brochures of the “Basic Science 
Education Series,” sixteen of which 
have so far been issued while forty- 
nine others are in preparation. 


What pupil whose interest has been 
aroused in a mammoth or a dinosaur 
would not like to read the principal 
known facts about “Animals of Yes- 
terday” in the forty-page unit bearing 
that title? Merely to look at the il- 
lustrations is to gasp with wonder and 
excitement. Better still, the text by 
Bertha Morris Parker is clear, simple 
and makes good the promise of the 
pictures. 


The “Unitexts” already published 
include:—Insect Friends and Enemies, 
The Sky Above Us, Ask the Weather 
Man, Beyond the Solar System, The 
Earth’s Nearest Neighbor, Seeds and 
Seed Travel, and others. 

They are graded for intermediate 
and junior high pupils, but the de- 
markation is so light as to admit of 
much flexibility. 

Scientific knowledge has here been 
attractively packaged and brought 
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Pupil Personnel 
and Guidance 


This is not a book of techniques for 
those who would acquire the expert 
| skill of a modern guidance officer. 





Fat | Rather is it a book of insight into the 
idea, | pature of the problems growing out 
both } of life’s complexities and the need of 
equipping all sorts of different and 
| Se- | indifferent children for coping with 
irker, , this environment as well as their vary- 
thers. | ing abilities permit. 
vans- | Anyone who read the article by 
and | this same author, Dr. Ruth Strang, in 
THE JourNat oF Epucation for 
| November, 1939, titled “The Art of 
dern ‘Learning’ Children,” would have 


y been able to predict the common sense 
ole al | and human sympathy that are at the 
core of this new volume. 


vitally | %F Directed as 
goals? | # is at teachers and administrators, 
ate either in service or in preparation for 
elpful ) #tvice, the treatise gives them a point 
Teach of view and a grasp upon what each 
hool.” | % them—teacher, principal, superin- 
ahaa tendent, home-room teacher, dean or 
an guidance officer—may well contribute 
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aati discovery. 
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commu-}§ the task undertaken by Professor 
Stout. 


Beginning with a development of 
be tried\the thesis that every teacher is or 
many ajthould be an interpreter of the school 
tionizing}aad a community builder, the author 
ided im-jpresents the need of promoting mutual 
understanding and goes on to tell how 
aw Exe) ¢an be accomplished—through visits 
bert Hill™ the homes of children, through 
rk, Chi} house occasions, through parent- 
a Frail tacher groups, through the use of 
‘ompanyh Newspapers and other media, and in 

t ways. Especially helpful is the 
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chapter that points out what kinds of 
information the public wants about 
its schools. It wants to know what 
they are doing to aid the health, hap- 
piness, growth and character of the 
boys and girls, It likes to hear how 
these ends are being furthered or at- 
tained. 

But interpretation and understand- 
ing of the schools by the community, 
and of the community by the schools 
are not enough. There must be co- 
operation. How to secure this is a 
challenging, civic problem to which 
Professor Stout devotes his attention 
fruitfully in the concluding chapters. 

By shedding light on the raising of 
community standards through teacher- 
and-community collaboration, this 
book should contribute to the better 
working of democracy in that aggrega- 
tion of communities, the nation. 


TEACHER AND CoMMuNITY. By Dor- 
man G. Stout, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Johnson City, Tenn.—Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson: World Book Com- 
pany. 


A Singing School 


If there be tuneful ways of culti- 
vating democracy, surely the authors 
and editors of “A Singing School” 
have caught the secret of them. This 
new series of basic singing books is 
coming from the press— and the 
phonograph record factory—in attrac- 
tive volumes. Your reviewer has be- 
fore him Merry Music, Our Songs, 
and We Sing, plus accompaniment 
books and teachers’ manuals and a 
fascinating album of records contain- 
ing “Our Songs” to the number of 
seventy-seven, 

The songs of this series comprise old 
favorites of our country, folk songs 
of many other lands also, and a large 
number of unfamiliar but sing-worthy 
pieces. There is a wide variety of 
theme, an abundance of the melody 
that lingers—but, most of all, an out- 
pouring of happiness, good will, rev- 
erence, love and loyalty. The songs 
are introduced and interspersed with 
such informality and dash that chil- 
dren are bound to enter into the spirit 
of the quest for musical knowledge 
and for that song in the heart which 
should be everyone’s heritage here in 
free America. 


A StncING ScHoor. (Series) Edited 
by Theresa Armitage, Peter W. 
Dykema and Gladys Pitcher.—Bos- 
ton: C. C, Birchard and Company. 
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A New Geometry 
Changes not in subject matter but 

in teaching techniques cause one ge- 
ometry text to become obsolete and 
another text to take its place. A 
brand new text that is decidedly mod- 
ern in appearance and in presentation 
is Herberg and Orleans’ “A New 
Geometry for Secondary Schools.” In 
this text certain old hurdles of theo- 
rems that seemed not to need proof 
have been assumed—their proofs be- 
ing removed to the appendix. Tradi- 
tional division into five books has been 
abandoned in favor of a dozen better 
unified chapters. Perhaps the most 
striking single characteristic of the 
book is its grouping of the material 
on each page under a heading that is 
frequently intriguing of itself, An- 
other strong feature is the discussion 
of certain types of argument from 
everyday situations quite outside ge- 
ometry. Analysis of such common 
arguments broadens the usefulness of 
geometric study. 

A New Geometry, for Secondary 
Schools, By Theodore Herberg and 
Joseph B. Orleans.—Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas, London: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 


Freedom, American Style 

Would you have your high school 
class in English, or in social studies, 
really understand and more fully ap- 
preciate that glorious abstraction we 
call “freedom”? To help you accomp- 
lish this important task, Professor 
Griffin has written “Freedom, Ameri- 
can Style.” 

Not a textbook but a reader; it is 
of small and convenient size, and il- 
lustrated with cartoons. The style is 
interesting and easy and the material 
well chosen and well organized. In 
this volume, author and pupil think 
things through together—the pupil to 
come away with all the enthusiasm 
for what we have in America that he 
is capable of having aroused within 
him. He will have learned much 
about the struggles men have gone 
through in the past to win certain lib- 
erties, and what the retention of the 
liberties we enjoy in the United States 
today implies for every citizen. The 
book is an informal, straightforward 
revelation of the fact that we’ve got 
something here worth preserving, even 
if it costs much sacrifice. 

FREEDOM, AMERICAN STYLE. By 

Alan F. Griffin—New York: Henry 

Holt and Company. 
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The Editors Say. . 


Suppose we don’t talk about our- 
selves or the copy of the Journal 
you have just opened. 

Let’s talk about you. 

Maybe you are a newcomer to 
our circle of subscribers—one of 
several hundred joining us this 
month. If so, we welcome you to 
as democratic a company of 
readers as you could ever expect to 
meet. Of course you can’t really 
meet them all, and that is unfor- 
tunate; for if you could they could 
talk with you about education and 
a thousand other matters as viewed 
from every State and Territory of 
the United States and from nine- 
teen foreign countries. What sort 
of persons are they? That would 
be pretty hard to determine. Imag- 
ine trying to strike an average of 
an elementary school principal, a 
superintendent of schools, a high 
school library, a sister in a paro- 
chial school, a teachers’ reading 
room in a high school, an office of 
a board of education, a professor 
of education and a junior high 
teacher. Yet that is a typical page 
from this magazine’s subscriber 
list. 

All sorts of individuals concerned 
with education for all sorts of 
reasons—and many of them play- 
ing highly important roles in car- 
rying it on—look to our pages to 
give them information that they 
want. To do this with any degree 
of satisfaction or success keeps us 
on our toes. 

Our own conclusion regarding 
the “average” Journal reader is 
that he or she is above the average 
professionally, and that the chief 
characteristic of a Journal reader 
is—that he or she reads the Jour- 
nal. 

Anyhow, you're a fine lot of folks 
and here’s hoping we can keep on 
giving you more and more nearly 
what you really want and not just 
what we think you ought to want. 

By the way—why not drop us a 
few lines to tell us what you, per- 
sonally, would like to see in the 
Journal. You may even have a 
message or an article for your fel- 
low readers. 
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A Ylew Spelling Program 


embodying the results of scientific research 
and 


reflecting a modern philosophy of education 


By EMMETT A. BETTS, Research Professor in 
Elementary Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
and MABEL-LOUISE AREY, formerly Director of 
Dramatics and Speech, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, Pa. 


DIRECTED SPELLING ACTIVITIES 


(Workbook Edition) 


ON OUR WAY (Gr. II, $0.24) CLEARING THE GROUND (Gr. VI, $0.24) 
MOVING UP (Gr. III, $0.24) NEW FRONTIERS (Gr. VII, $0.28) 

DOWN THE PATH (Gr. IV, $0.24) LOOKING AHEAD (Gr. VIII, $0.28) 
FINDING NEW WAYS (Gr. V, $0.24) TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


GUIDE TO SPELLING PROGRESS 


Textbook Edition (Ready Soon) 


[nese two series present a positive-approach method, a 
vital, social content of story units, a multiple review plan, dif- 
ferentiated instruction. 

The basic vocabulary of 3,778 words was derived from exten- 
sive original research as well as from a careful appraisal of 
seventeen leading spellers. It also takes into consideration Mr. 
Betts’ unpublished studies of reading and writing vocabularies. 
The pupil's spelling ability is developed through a balanced 
program with systematic sequences while he is being trained 
in the use of the dictionary. 

Pupils, who need further systematic study, are sifted out and are 


provided with special carefully devised activities. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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